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LAWLESSNESS IN NEW ORLEANS.—THE MOB BREAKING DOWN THE DOORS OF THE PARISH PRISON.—Drawn sy J. Becker.—[Sre Pace 130.] 
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HE oyster question is an issue now in the business and poli- 

tics of several Southern States. It has a national signifi- 
cance because the right solution of the problem means a great 
deal for the nation’s food supply and its wealth. Under the 
caption of * A Way to Inerease Our Food Supply and Add to Our 
Wealth,” we will print next week. as our leading editorial, a 
clear, conservative, and comprehensive contribution from General 
Felix Agnus, widely known as editor and manager of the Balti- 
more American, the leading newspaper of the South. General 
Agnus is well known to our readers. [lis name has been fre- 
quently and prominently mentioned in connection with important 
oftices, but, while a leader in the politics of the South, he has 
preferred the pleasures and the profits of journalism to the honors 
of official place. He was one of the bravest soldiers of the Civil 
War, entering the Unionarmy as a private, participating in many 
engagements, and rising by merit to the rauk of brigadier-gen- 
eral. As a citizen actively interested in the progress of the new 
South, and allied with its best interests, he is well qualified to 
discuss its economic questions. His views on the oyster situ- 
ation are especially valuable because he has made it a matter of 
personal investigation, and has recently returned from a cruise 


over the country’s richest oyster-grounds. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 

“ Eprror FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER:—We 
have noticed in your columns, and in those of all our leading news- 
papers and magazines, references and powerful articles on the 
‘appalling danger,’ the threatened * national calamity,’ etc., ete., 
in the free coinage of silver. But, strange to say, no one gives 
any ‘specifications.’ We have all these solemn and mysterious 
‘warnings,’ but even John Sherman himself does not deign to 
give any tangible details which are within the comprehension of 
the people. Now, if any of vou were asked to describe the con- 
sequences of saturating a block of buildings in the heart of a city 
with kerosene, you could give a vivid description of the confla- 
gration likely to follow. Or, if vou were asked to relate the prob- 
able consequences of the importation into any of our cities of 
clothing infected with small-pox or yellow fever, you would have 
no difficulty in making the dullest intellect understand that sick-* 
ness and death would follow. Yet, here is a ‘ calamity.’ infinitely 
greater, hanging over the entire country. A direful danger to 
everybody, and though there are *‘ warnings’ in plenty, we have 
no details. Now, as you have the means to command the best 
talent on this continent, won't you kindly explain how too much 
lawful noney—full legal-tender silver though it may be—can be 
injurious to the people? Give us full particulars in plain lan- 
guage, so that the people can understand their danger. In the face 
of this woeful scourge, few, if anything, can be of more impor- 
tance, so that the space used will be put to the very best ‘use. 
And, further, our greenbackers and Farmers’ Alliance men say 
there is no danger, and that these vague ‘warnings’ are the very 
best you can do toward earning the money paid you by the * gold 
bugs’ for printing such slush to mislead your patrons. I give 
you the opportunity for refuting this charge, and hope you will 
embrace it at once. GEORGE T. BYLAND. 

* HILLsporo’, Onto, February 9th, 1891.” 

Mr. Epwarp Arkinson’s Rep ty. 
To rue Eprror or Frank Lestre’s ILLustrateD NEWsPaPeER, 

Dear Str:—Your correspondent, Mr. George T. Byland, 
of Hillsboro’, Ohio, asks you “how too much lawful 
money, or legal-tender silver money, can be injurious to 
the people,” and you have requested me to reply and to 
‘make a plain statement for plain people.” 

The gold coin of the United States consists of nine parts 
of pure gold and one part of alloy added to it, to make it 
hard, so that it will stand the wear of use. If that coin is 
melted the gold that is in it will be worth just as much 
after it is melted as it was before. All that the Govern- 
ment does by putting the metal through the mint and 
stamping it is to certify the quantity or grains weight of 
gold that there is in the coin. The same gold could not 
be readily used as money without the stamp of the mint, 
because no one would be sure of the quantity, unless he 
had all the appliances to test both the quality and the 
quantity of gold himself, as the dealers in gold-dust did in 
California in earlier days. The function of the Government 
in respect to the coin is simply to certify the weight of the 
metal. That weight suffices to establish its value; Govern- 
ment can do nothing more. 

Now, if we take asilver coin which contains a certain 
weight of silver, nine parts, and one part of alloy to make it 
hard, melt that and attempt to make use of it in exchange 
for something else, then we find that we have not a dollar’s 
worth, We have only eighty cents’ worth; sometimes 
more, sometimes less, By the Act of Coinage the Govern- 
ment. has certified the weight of metal, and that is all. 

But, without regard to coinage, the Government passes 
another law, which has nothing to do with coinage, to wit., 


a ke qal-tender act, 


What is a legal-tender act? It is an act that forces a 
man to whom wages are due, or to whom debts are due of 
any kind, to take a silver dollar when he would prefer a 
gold dollar. Whenever a law is passed which will enable 
the owners of silver coins to pass them through the mint 
and to get silver dollars for each eighty cents’ worth of 
silver, they will, of course, work the mint to its utmost 
capacity, get the silver dollars into their possession, and 
force them off, under the legal-tender act, upon those who 
had a right to expect to get their wages or their debts in 
gold dollars. It will then be very easy for them to collect 
the gold dollars, send them abroad, and for each /ive-dollar 
gold piece they will be able to get silver enough to make 
six silver dollars. These new silver dollars they will again 
force everybody to take to whom money is due for wages 
or earnings or debts, whether they want it or not. That is 
the main object of the free coinage of silver. It may make 
poor money more plenty, but by stopping trade it will 
make good money very much more scarce. 

I think your correspondent will be able to understand this by 
comparing the dollar measure to the pound measure. There are 
two kinds of pounds. One is the avoirdupois pound, which has 
the weight of seven thousand grains. The other is the troy 
pound, which has the weight of fiftv-seven hundred and sixty 
grains. The grain is a measure of weight; the grain avo.rdu- 
pois and the grain troy are alike; they weigh alike the same 
quantity. I suppose the grain originally corresponded to the 
weight of a grain of wheat. Now, if a man makes a bargain for 
a pound of wheat expecting to get seven thousand grains of 
wheat, and agrees to pay for it at a certain price, and then the 
seller should put off on him a troy pound of fifty-seven hundred 
aud sixty grains, he would be cheated. If your correspondent 
wishes to be cheated in that way he will support an act which 
will force hii to take a silver dollar which may be worth only 
about eighty cents, in piace of a gold dollar which is always 
worth one hundred cents. 

There would be no objection to the free coinage of silver dol- 
lars if the legal-tender act were altered so as to provide that 
when « man had promised to pay * dollars” he should pay gold 
dollars unless he had named silver dollars in the contract. Any 
man who now sells food by the pound is obliged to deliver 
pounds avoirdupois of seven thousand grains, even if he has not 
named the kind of pound in the sale. If he wants to deal in 
troy pounds he must say so, but he must name the troy pound 
when he makes the sale. Make the law the same as to dollars. 

Let it be agreed that any man who promises simply * dollars” 
shall pay gold dollars unless he names silver, and then let any- 
body name silver in his contracts that chooses; then provide 
him by free coinage with all the silver dollars that he can possi- 
bly want. My own impression is that no intelligent man would 
ever call for them. Every man wants for his own use the best 
dollar he can get, and the best dollar he can get is the one that 
will buy the most at any and all times, and in any and all 
places. That is the dollar made of gold. 

The legal-tender act, by means of which the United States 
notes known as the greenbacks were forced into circulation 
during the war, was in fact a war measure, intended to, and, in 
fuct, collecting a forced loan for the support of the United States 
Government at the cost of all persons who had anything due to 
them in money. It was submitted to as a war measure. It may 
be justified as a war measure, but it cost the country more than 
the entire amount of the debt of the United States now outstand- 
ing. It was cheerfully submitted to by those who comprehended 
its purpose. 

An act of legal tender compelling all persons to whom any 
money is now due (nearly all obligations now outstanding having 
been entered into since the resumption of specie payments on a 
gold basis, January Ist, 1879) is an act for the collection of a 
forced loan from those persons to whom money is due, in order 
to put a profit of twenty to twenty-five per cent. into the pockets 
of the owners of silver mines. 

If it were not for that purpose there would have been no 
agitation and no pressure for the free coinage of silver dollars, at 
the present time, which are worth about eighty cents. Those 
who choose to submit to such a forced loan for the support of the 
owners of silver mines at the cost of the mass of the people may 
advocate the free coinage of silver dollars. Those who do not 
choose to submit to such an act have opposed it, will oppose it, 
and will defeat it, now and hereafter. 

I do not mean to say that all those who support the act for 
the free coinage of silver, either in Congress or out of it, have 
done so for the purpose of putting a profit into the pockets of 
the owners of the silver mines. What I do say is this: Many of 
them have been misled by the activity of the agents of the 
owners of the silver mines, and have been made to believe many 
things that have no foundation in fact. The act itself has no 
foundation in common sense or common houesty. It is there- 
fore defeated for all time. 


Boston, MAss., February 24th, 1891. 


HOW TO UTILIZE CONVICT LABOR. 


[We commend to the Legislature of New York, for consideration, the 
followiyg article on the possible utilization of convict labor without in- 
jury to outside industrial capital or employment.]} 

HE greatest industrial evolutions have grown from the most 

insignificant and usually unappreciated commencements. 

When Whitney, a hundred years ago, grouped a series of circu- 
lar saws with fine teeth to separate the seeds of the cotton plant 
from its fibre he displaced the slow hand-picking, or roller proc- 
ess, heretofore the immemorial method, and made possible by a 
wonderful economy the enormous product that followed. 

The Southern States, genial in clime and adaptive in soil, at 
once changed from the culture of unprofitable tobacco to cotton. 

The negro, almost freed, was remanded into firmer bondage, a 
surreptitious slave-trade geuerated, and blacks were used simply 
for labor, 
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The innocent contrivance of a Yankee tutor developed the 
eotton harvest of 1791 from the less thau two hundred thousand 
pounds to the present growth of thirty-two billions of pounds. 


It created seventy-five years of slavery in the United States; 


threatened the dismemberment of the republic; and the extin- 
guishment of bondage it created cost half a million of lives and 
billions of dollars. 

Cotton has but one rival—not really a rival, but more of a 
coarse competitor—in the field of fibres. That competitor, like 
itselfa native of Hindostan, is jute. What is jute? How is it 
grown? Whatare its uses? What is our interest in it? It is 
the brown-colored woven fibre wrapping our eight million bales 
of cotton, It is the hop sacking of the Northern farmer. It is 
the warp of costly and common carpets. It is made into bags 
for the California and Western wheat crops. It is used as a 
package for exporting to Kurope American flour. It is at once 
the coarsest and cheapest material ever woven on a loon. 

It started in a humble way on its important industrial career, 
a twin, as to time and commencement, with the product of the 
cotton-gin of Whitin i. 

It is wonderful that while empires have risen and gone down, 
and republics have grown great, these two weeds, the bane and 
blessing of millions of the human race, should have won their 
vegetable victory, 

Almost a hundred years ago an inquisitive English physician 
sojourning in Bengal sent a little bundle of this fibre to a flax-mill 
in his native town, suggesting its possible use in place of the 
more costly linen. The !lindoo spun it and wove it on the sim- 
plest loom. Why could not the more ingenious Kuropean? 
Were there not idle mills in Great Britain that could utilize this 
product of the cheapest labor in the world? Would not the 
founding of such an industry give work and wealth to his fellow- 
countrymen at home? 

The earlier trials. however, were failures. The fuzzy fibre 
was obdurate and would not succumb to modern machines. It 
missed the soft, moist. and deft hand of the Asiatic. Years after 
a Scotch firm, renewing the effort, discovered that it could be 
mollitied by partial saturation with whale oil or refuse grease, 
and in this way, by softening the irate fibre, was won the vic 
tory of a successful product. 

To-day a million acres along the low lands of the Ganges pro- 
duce a crop of a ton and a half to the acre. Calcutta alone ex- 
ports eighty million bags to English, German, and American 
markets. The flour-mills in Buda-Pesth in Hungary use forty- 
five million yards for packages for flour. It is estimated that 
California requires forty million yards to transport its wheat crop. 
One factory in Dundee, employing six to seven thousand people, 
weaves annually eighteen thousand miles of burlap. There are 
about one hundred and fifteen jute mills in the world. Kighty- 
five of these are in, or tributary io, Scotch Dundee. It is esti- 
mated that two million people are directly or indirectly interested 
in its growth and product. 

Jute cannot be profitably grown in the United States.  At- 
tempts, aided by State assistance, have proveti failures. On the 
rich tropical lands of the lower Mississippi, even the low-priced 
negro labor was too costly. The Hindoo “ ryot,” living on rice, 
clothed with a girt cloth, earning never over ten cents and often 
only five cents a day, barred any possibility of competition. 

As the great Indian rivers shrink back in March within their 
banks the jute seed is sown on the recently flooded land, and 
grows, before the September harvest, from six to fourteen feet in 
height. Its stems are straight as a reed; the leaves thin, long, 
and scanty, and the occasional blossoms a yellowish white. The 
seeds are tiny, sun-tan colored beads. At the gathering it is 
piled in bunches to sweat. Afterward it is steeped for two or 
more days in the stagnant and frequent pools, so that it can be 
easily stripped of its softened bark. It is dried in the tropical 
sun, packed for market, and sold in European ports for three cents 
a pound, 

The lower and woody portions, however, are previously re. 
moved from the root end. This, instead of being a waste, is used 
in enormous quantities in the manufacture of paper—the lighter 
wraps, or grocery bags. There is imported into this country 
annually nearly eight million dollars’ worti of this Hindoo prod- 
uct, 

Heretofore a duty has been levied on unmanufactured jute, 
according to quality, from five to twelve dollars per ton. The 
McKinley bill makes this raw material free. Nevertheless there 
are but a few hundred people in the United States engaged in 
any industry of its woven product. The Scotch manufacturers, 
with labor at two-thirds less than our own, can, with even a 
fixed duty of two cents per yard on burlap, more than successfully 
compete. 

It has been a vexed problem for years how to employ State- 
prison labor without direct or indirect injury to outside honest 
handicraft. The proposition to put convicts to work constructing 
highways is absurd. The attempt to limit their production to 
supplies for prison requirements, the effort to lower the amount 
of product to a non-competitive point, each and all have signally 
failed. Is it not worth serious consideration whether the State 
cannot employ its penal population in producing the coarse jute 
fabrics we so largely consume, and the production of which will not 
undermine any domestic interest, proprietary or producing? This 
is beyond the boundary of experiment. 

California has successfully tried it. Its convict labor has been 
contracted at thirty cents a day for the weaving of bagging 
Such employment has menaced no industry, and yet saves the 
State the burden of penal support. New York could economize 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and at the same time relieve 
every tax-payer of the load of laboring to earn the cost of shelter- 
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CANAJOHARIE, New Yor«K, 


ing crime. 


ARBITRATE. 


hein soe anel BLAINE’S efforts to settle the protracted dif- 


ferences between our own and the British Government 


regarding the Behring Sea trouble seem likely to result in their 
final submission to arbitration, This would be the best and the 
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most natural outcome of the affair. It was the plan originally 


uggested by the English Government; but the matters sub- 
nitted to abitration by it were not the vital questions which, in 
the view of this Government, were chiefly at issue. 

Secretary Blaine very skillfully put forward in his correspond- 
nee the leading contention of our own Government, and finally 
ubmitted propositions for arbitration that could not have been 
rracefully declined. Lord Salisbury now accepts the situation, 

ind agrees to submit the various questions of disagreement to 
irbitration, as proposed by Mr. Blaine, but with several changes, 


Lord 


ire, an unqualified acceptance of this Government’s offer; but it 


less material. Salisbury’s letter is not, there- 


ore or 


oubtless brings the settlement of the question much nearer to a 
lose than it ever has been. 


Secretary Blaine will, presumably, insist upon the submission of 


ll the questions involved, and in the end, doubtless an agreement 
vill be reached satisfactory to both parties. At all events, Lord 
Salisbury’s last letter shows that the differences are narrowing, 
nd that there is a prospect of reaching an amicable settlement 
fa very perplexing and much involved international problem. 


THE NEW ORLEANS OUTBREAK, 
gaya no reasonable, intelligent, and honest person in 


the United the death of the eleven Sicil- 
in prisoners in the New Orleans jail, Saturday, March 14th. 


States regrets 
Whether they were members of the law-defying Mafia or not, 
hey belonged apparently to the lowest criminal classes, and on 
eneral principles deserved, and no doubt expected, to meet a 
iolent death. 

They were charged with complicity in the assassination of the 
Chief of Police of New Orleans. 
them was found not guilty, and no verdict was rendered regard- 


After a trial by jury, one of 


ig the others. .They had not been liberated, other indictments 
vere pending, and the law had not, therefore, fully taken its 
ourse in reference to them. 

The excitement attending the action of the jury was calculated 
to bring about the conviction of the accused at a subsequent 
trial; but. without waiting for the law to vindicate itself? an 
irmed mob, led by respectable citizens, broke into the jail and de- 
iberately murdered the alieged assassins. No law-abiding, right- 
thinking, conscientious man can justify assassination or murder, 
vhether in the darkness of night or in broad daylight, and under 
the incentive of mob violence. 

No doubt the people of New Orleans who led the mob be- 
eved that they were justified in taking the law into their own 
inds. They held that it had fatied to meet the requirements of 

justice, that the jury (or some of the jury) had been bribed, and 
they came to the hasty conclusion that mob violence was neces- 
itated by the extraordinary circumstances of the case. 

If, as the New Orleans press says, there was a paralysis of 
istice in that city, a caneer which had been gnawing at its 
social vitals, a vicious jury system, which could not be relied 

upon to convict the worst of criminals, we ask the question in 
the 
officers of the law, and who, indirectly at least, are responsible for 


ull seriousness, if the citizens of New Orleans, who elect 
the appointment of juries, are not themselves: to blame for the 
existing condition of affairs. In other words, are not the people 
the law-making power? If so, does not their action in justifying 
mob-law condemn themselves ? 
The 


een in 


first fruits of the violence in New Orleans are already 
the 
ibor organizations in Eastern and Western cities, and the pas- 


action of the New 


action of anarehistic gatherings and of trade and 


sage by them of resolutions denouncing the 


(tleans mob as “ capitalistic anarchism,” and demanding, in the 
uguage of the Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly, “ that the 
ime principles and laws that liad been strictly enforced on 
vorking people be now enforced on these murderers, for the 
reason that if capitalistic anarchism be not prevented by the 
everest punishment, the ruling class in this case will be prac- 
illy above the laws and the discontented laboring classes sub- 
et to the same kind of capitalistic anarehisin.” 
These are strong words, but who can deny that circumstances 
tify them? Who ean escape the conviction that the action of 
so-called respectable mob in New Orleans will be seized upon 
justifying riotous conduct on the part of any other class who 
iy assume that they are unable to obtain justice through the 
erations of the law. 
The law The first requirement of every good 
iiizen is obedience to the Jaw, and any body of men that under- 


is supreme. 


takes to impeach the law impeaches the integrity of the State, 

ith all that that impeachment implies. The law is intended 
r the protection of all—the rich and the poor, the proud and 
e humble. It is absolute in its dominion, unimpeachable in 
its integrity, and it must be unquestioned in its fairness. 

The law is the foundation of good government, and though 
may be complicated and intricate, though it may lead to tedi- 
is delays, and though, through its operations, justice itself may 
metimes seem to be defeated, still, so long as it is the law, it 
ust be respected and obeyed. 


WHERE SHOULD OUR CAPITALS BE? 

{THE versatility of Chauncey M. Depew surprises everybody. 

Constantly called upon to address different audiences re- 

carding different subjects, he always manages to present new 

cas and give rise to an interesting line of thought and discus- 
sion, 

The extraordinary compliment has just been paid to Mr. De- 
pew of election for the sixth consecutive term as president of the 
fimous Union League Club of New York. 
honor Mr. Depew made one of his most striking speeches. 


In accepting the 
He 
tid the highest compliment it was possible to offer his club by 


‘ving that a membership in it * was everywhere considered as a 
coration.” Dwelling on the results of its successful action in 
table political emergencies, Mr. Depew made the novel sug- 


‘stion that if the great cities of the country were made the 


ipitals, legislation might be purer and more practical. 

Ile spoke of the effect of the London press and of public opinion 
England upon the action of the British Parliament. Mr, Depew 
emed to think that if the Legislature of the State of New York 
uuld meet in this city instead of at Albany or some interior 
int, there would be a more practical, sensible, and generous 


f legislation would be 


treatment of public questions, and that 
broadened and purified. 

We must differ with the able and ecloquent representative 
American on this point. Public opinion in New York is not at 
ali indicative of the American idea of things as public opinion in 
London is of the British idea. London is governed completely 
by the English; New York has a heterogeneous population, not 
one-half of it—according to the census—American. Some of 
the worst men in our Legislature notoriously represent New 
York districts. 
amore miserable set of representatives to the Legislature than 
New York. 


If the sessions of the Legislature were held in this city, amid 


Perhaps no part of the State sends, as a whole, 


the abhorrent political influences that too often prevail, the effect 
would be far from wholesome. The purification of legislation de- 
pends far more upon the character of the representatives elected 
than upon the environment of the Legislature itself. 

It is significant, in view of Mr. Depew’s expression, to note 
that political gatherings, such as State conventions, are rarely 
called at New York. 


small interior place, not only because it is more central, but, no 


They nearly always assemble at some 


doubt, always because of a desire to escape the very influences 
which Mr. Depew deems potential, and which thoughtful men 
regard as demoralizing, if not destructive. 


NO FAVORED CLASS. 

T is not surprising, in view of the remarkable political gyrations 
[ of ex-Senator Ingalls, that in a public address at Boston he 
recently succeeded in making quite a fool of himself. He said 
such silly things as that the * men of the agricultural regions see 
that yearly they labor but to grow poorer, while in the large 
manufacturing and commercial regions there is an inordinate and 
All that these wealthy 
communities desire in legislation is granted, while all the farmers 

demand is either buried in committee or laughed out of sight.” 
What clotted nonsense this is! 


inexplicable accumulation of wealth. 


What demagogism gone to 
seed! Is it possible that Mr. Ingalls believes what he says? Is 
it possible that he believes his threat, that the permanent value 
of Eastern investments in Western lands and railroads may be 
endangered in the immediate future by the acts of Western 
Legislatures, will frighten investors into submission to the pre- 
posterous demands of the Farmers’ Alliance? 

The Kast has suffered as much as the West from financial 
depression and the operations of the laws of trade and commerce. 
The failure of a single banking firm in New York City within the 
past six months, it is said, involved liabilities larger than the 
aggrege cs mortgage indebtedness of the farming masses of Kan- 
The statement has just been made that twenty-five of the 
Fall River mill corporations, representing a capital of nearly 


Sas. 


$14,500,000, have paid in dividends during the past three months 
only a little more than one and one-half per cent., and that ten 
of these corporations, representing a capital of $4,500,000 and 
operating eleven mills paid no dividends at all. The prospects 
before all these corporations, which have been notably successful 
in the past, are said to be at this time peculiarly discouraging. 
Do we hear any howl from the owners of these mills against the 
Western farmers, or against honest money, or against honest 
legislation ? Do we have any appeals from them for Government 
delusive 


fanciful and 


for the 


relief, or for any one of the thousand 
schemes put forth by Western Alliances 
wealth and its general and generous distribution ? 


creation of 


Kvery class of toilers, every bank and every merchant, as well 
as the farmers of the West, have suffered during the business 
depression of the past few years. The results of closer competi- 
tion are manifested in the returns of all business enterprises. 
There is scarcely an exception, and it is this close competition 
that is responsible more than anything else for combinations 
and trusts. This has been simply a matter of self-preservation, 
based on precisely the same calculations that haye influenced the 
Farmers’ Alliance in Georgia to lead a movement to withhold 
cotton from the market until the price of that staple has risen, 
that the 


Alliance in the corn-growing States to propose to build elevators 


and the same calculations have influenced Farmers’ 
where they can store their corn and wheat until they can com- 
pel an advance in prices. 

The laws of trade do not and cannot operate constantly to the 
All suffer 


and all profit in turn by their operation, and it is as impossible to 


advantage or disadvantage of one class of producers. 


change these Jaws as it is impossible to enrich the people by 
the limitless issue of fiat money, or by the senseless degradation 


of the standard of value. 


A GREAT PROJECT. 

HE American people have a particular interest in the project 

to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the Nicaragua 
Canal route. The Hon, Warner Miller, President of the Nicaragua 
Canal Construction Company. recently sailed for the scene of his 
company’s operations. Before his departure, at a dinner given to 
him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, which is illustrated elsewhere in 
this issue, he presented some facts regarding the canal project 
that are worthy of attention. 

He said his company had already expended nearly $4,000,000 ; 
that it had obtained a depth of fourteen feet of water in Greytown 
harbor; had built a railroad up to the first canal lock, cleared the 
line of the canal, and established at Greytown everything neces- 
sary for the real beginning of the great work and for the employ- 
ment of ten or twenty thousand men. As a result of the sys- 
tematic hospital arrangements of the company, not a single man 
going from the United States, from which all the engineers, 
skilled mechanics, clerks, and official men on the work have been 
drafted, has yet died from any disease contracted in Nicaragua. 

Senator Miller asked his hearers to think of the impressive 
thet that the Nicaragua Canal would make the Pacitic and At- 
lantic sea-coasts substantially one, and would enable the Govern- 
ment to transfer within ten days any naval force from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. 

Mr. Miller predicted that within five days after the Nicaragua 
Canal was opened vot less than 7,000,000 tons of freight would 
pass through it; that it would bear into New York the greatest 
commerce ever seen, and add to the general growth of the world’s 
that while 


commerce beyond all expectations. Tle declared 


American money was preferred for its construction, the company 
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Con- 
the work and the enormous and re- 


would appeal to the whole world for the capital required. 
sidering the importance of 
munerative traffic that naturally awaits its completion, it will be 
surprising if the American people do not promptly furnish all the 
funds necessary for its speedy construction. 
WATTERSON’S HASTY WORDS. 

 igieyl Mr. Watterson thinks of Governor Hill is now a mat- 

ter of record. What he thought of Grover Cleveland just 
before the latter was nominated for the Presidency in 1884 is 
also a matter of record. Inthe columns of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal on July 8th, 1884, appeared this statement, which, con- 
sidering Mr. Watterson’s subsequent attitude, will be read with 
special interest: 

“The idea of nominating Cleveland, who absolutely has no special 
claims upon his party, who has been an obscure man until very recently, 
who has done nothing to entitle him to the nomination, and is being 
fought by the best Democratic workers, over Joe McDonald, of Indiana, 
is the height of political absurdity and tomfoolery.” 

Despite this cruel and insulting statement, Mr. Watterson was 
promptly on hand, within two months after Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion, and from within the portals of the White House was writ 
ing the most fulsome and laudatory dispatches to his paper re- 
garding President Cleveland’s superior personality and wonder- 
ful political sagacity. 

Mr. Watterson has less of consistency and more of the weak- 
nesses of human nature than any other editor of our time who 
has achieved prominence in politics and success in journalism. 
His proneness to what the Sun so felicitously calls “ epistolary 
We doubt if the 
Democracy of the State of New York will ever forget his insult- 
ing declaration that its politics * 
people every where.” 

Mr. Watterson talks and writes too much. 
much, , For instance, in the first Hill letter he laid himself open 


sprees ” has led him into occasional pit-falls. 
stink in the nostrils of good 
He also forgets too 
to rebuke for having made the statement that he never held 
public office, forgetting that he had been a prominent Member of 


Next he spoke of a very important letter he had 
written to Mr. Cleveland, and the latter when interviewed ap- 


Congress. 


peared to have no recollection of the document. Finally, various 
interviews with Mr. Watterson which had been printed, ap- 
parently by his authority, were confronted by his statement that 
Mr. Watterson had 
none that he cared to acknowledge. 


seen no interviews, revised none, and had 
The reporter who obtained 
this information from Mr. Watterson ventured to ask the Ken- 
tucky statesman (whom. he found in bed taking, according to the 
veracious chronicler’s statement,“ handfuls of quinine”) for some 
explicit expression, as a reply to those who were making in- 
We 


fear that Mr. Watterson realizes that silence is golden, but we 


quiries. The answer was: “* Tell them to go to the devil!” 


believe he is a silver man. 


WEEK. 


electoral 


TOPICS OF THE 


THE closeness of the recent contest in Canada is 
evidenced by the fact that the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which 
was greatly interested in the suecess of the Government, went to 
the trouble of bringing a voter froin the Sandwich Islands to a 
doubtful precinct in Winnipeg. The expenses of the voter's trip 
were $750. The question is: Who paid them? 

THE bad crops in parts of the West have been charged with 
some of the remarkable political changes of last fall. It is sin- 
gular that the recent fall & Crispi’s ministry in Italy and the ac- 
cession of a new Cabinet is credited to the crops in Italy last 
fuil- 
an overproduction of serials, that led to a 
1890, 


year. Butin this instance, unlike the former, it is not the 
ure of the crops, but 
radical political change. The Italian crops of following 
several years of deficiency, were very large, and the country was 
no longer compelled to import a large amount of breadstuffs. As 
a result, the public treasury lost its accustomed revenue from these 
importations, and because the finances of the nation were de- 


pressed the ministry fell. 


THE collecting of spoons, representing different cities at home 
and abroad, is the latest innocent diversion of many ladies of 
refinement and wealth. The idea probably originated in the 
mind of some traveler, who found in a silver spoon a unique 
souvenir of a pleasant visit to a strange place. The alert Ameri- 
can mind, however, has taken up the idea of having souvenir 
spoons in each of the great. cities, and as a result the visitor to 
Washington sees the jewelers’ windows filled with Washington 
the New York jeweler offers Knickerbocker 


spoons, Philadelphia has Quaker spoons, and last (but not least), 


spoons, while 


an Albany jeweler has a “Capitol spoon,” with a beautiful 
medallion of the magnificent capitol of New York, the most costly 
editice in the country, as part of the superb decoration of bowl 
the 


The spoons are 


and handle. The collection of such souvenirs is all more 
commendable because it has a practical feature. 
not supposed to be merely looked at; they are to be used at the 
table and thus open up to the guests interesting topics of con- 


versation. 


IT isa bold thing for an American musician to undertake to 
give a concert devoted entirely to the works of American com 
Mr. C. Mortimer Wiske, of Brooklyn, recently made this 


attempt, and of course flew in the faces of the critics. 


posers. 
In spite of 
his admirable attempt to make a success of the concert (an at- 
tempt, by the way, that should have been heartily encouraged), 
critics were disposed to laugh at the effort and insist that noth- 
ing but failure could be expected, because so little of American 
musical composition is worthy of attention. 
for no one denies that our musical culture is, for the most part, 


This is very true, 
secured under European training. There is no school of Ameri- 
cau composition worthy of the name. So far as music is con- 
eerned, we are the most servile of imitators, and will continue 
to be so as long as our masters come from abroad. It is cer- 
tainly not conducive to the development of American music, 
that when a musical leader of the reputation and ability of Mr. 
Wiske undertakes to give an American orchestral concert, he is 
criticised for taking the trouble to do so. Let us do the best we 
ean, and in due time, when we shall have had American com- 
posers worthy of the name, we can be prepared to do them 


justice, 
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PALM SUNDAY.—SUNDAY SCHOOL CHILDREN RECEIVING PALMS AT AN EARLY CELEBRATION.—Drawy By Miss G. A. Davis. 
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SOUTHERN BELLES AND BEAUTIES.—VIIL MRS. CAROLINE 
PITTS BROWN, WIFE OF ASSOCIATE-JUSTICE 
BROWN, U. 8. SUPREME COURT, 





MRS. JUSTICE BROWN. 


NE of the most prominent 

women in the social life of 
the national capital is Mrs. Caro- 
line Pitts Brown, the beautiful 
wife of the new Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, 
Hon. Henry S. Brown. At her 
sumptuous home in Detroit she 
has always wielded a_ potent 
sceptre, nor is the subtle magnet- 
ism of her personality less per- 
vasive in Washington, where her 
beauty, grace and prestige have 
made her “calling and election 
sure.” She was Mrs. Harrison’s 
principal aid at the first White 
House reception of the season, 
and has been accorded the place 
of honor at many state entertain- 
ments. 

Exquisite gowns and jewels, 
which always serve to make a 
pretty woman prettier, she has 
in rich abundance. Old-rose and 
blue are her favorite colors, and 
at a recent reception at Mrs. 
Morton’s she was like a quaint 
picture, in a trained gown of blue 
velvet, wreathed with roses from 
corsage to hem. 

She traces her lineage back to 
Priscilla and John Alden of May- 
flower fame, and is worthy of her 
high ancestry. 


ILLINOIS.—GENERAL JOHN M. PALMER, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR-ELECT, 
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THE LESSON OF EASTER. 


EAR a garden quaint and olden 
tose a prison’s frowning wall, 
And its inmates, stained and hardened, 


Bound in crime’s relentless thrall, 


Nathless loved its sunny reaches, 
Stately trees and flowers fair, 

For they breathed Hope's holy language— 
Hope born struggling from despair ! 


There was one, a life-long convict, 
Held for crime so strange and base 
That the wardens shrank and shuddered 
As they looked upon her face. 


But the priest made constant effort 
To reciaim her sin-stained soul, 
Though she ever scoffed and scorned him, 


Doubting even God's control ; 


Saying, “ Miracles have ended— 
As I am T still must be; 
Can the earth-mould change to snow-flakes, 


7) 


Or the bond produce the free? 


“Watch the garden,” spake the father— 
* Nature’s law is God’s own book ; 
There th’ eternal truth is written.” 
Then, with brooding, anxious look, 


Through her barred and grated window 
Peered the convict day by day— 

All her darkened spirit hoped for 
Speaking in her features’ play. 


For within a distant corner, 

'n the garden’s blackest mould, 
Grew a tall Ascension lily, 

Breast of suow and heart of gold! 


And the bud burst from its sheathing, 
And the bond produced the free, 
Just as Easter joy-notes rang out 


* Christ has risen! Jubilee!” 


Christ has risen! Hallelujah!” 
Came the sound unto her cell— 
*“ So shall sinners be forgiven,” 


Rang the gladsome Faster bell. 


Looked the convict to the lily— 
There, unto its heart of gold 

Stole a sunbeam, and the flower 
sowed, as forth the anthem rolled: 


‘Christ has risen! So shall mortals 
From their sins rise pure as snow!” 
Knelt the woman by the window, 


Murmuring in accents low: 


‘Even as Thy Son hath risen, 
Father! through Thy grace sublime, 
Pardon Thou my life’s offenses— 
Resurreet my soul from crime!” 
LEE C. HAaRBY 


“ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF “* JuROR No. 12.’ “"P'wixt Law axp 
MORALS,” ETC 
I 


LL’S fair in love as all’s fair in 
business, and not otherwise. At 
any rate, so thought St. Mark 
Sandys, a young man of thirty 
years, whose parents, from very 
intensity of religious principle, had 
named him after a book of the 
Bible. If like begets like, if en- 
vironments, good or bad, by nat- 





= ural law make character like unto 
themselves, it is not strange that Sandys thought that way. 

What a man thinks is one thing, however; what he does is 
another. I wonder how many of us are armor-proof against 
temptation? Sandys was put to test. 

He was a practicing physician, rather tall, compactly built, a 
decided blonde. whose grave eyes and graceful mustache helped 
to heighten the effect of a face handsome beyond the ordinary. 

The young ladies of the little city up the Hudson, hard by 
the Tappan Zee, where he lived, complained among themselves 
that he was selfish, cold, indifferent. Indeed, he seldom went 
near any of them, only on rare occasions to make formal calls; 
and he made no concealment of the fact that he was most inter 


ested, of all things, in his profession. 


Suddenly the one startling incident of his life stalked out of 


eternity and stood grimly confronting him. It was in this way: 
His next-door neighbors were a banker, his wife, and a daughter. 
The daughter was ten years younger than Sandys, had grown 
up under his eyes, almost, and had been a “sweetheart” to him 
by her own choice and confession when she was. ten and he 
twenty. 

Then at fifteen she had gone to Vassar, and two years later 
had tinished her college course, fresh, rosy, and beautiful. After 


a brief stay at home, in which she and the voung doctor, of 


whom she was still fond, took a few delightful strolls and horse- 
back rides over the hills of Rockland County, she sailed away 
for Kurope, to remain ever so Jong. 

Now, in the early full 6f 1888, she had come back. What a 
vision of health and happiness! What a beautiful, peach-like 
complexion! What sparkling brown eyes! What grace and 
loveliness of stature! Sandys could not keep down a wild throb- 
bing of his heart when he beheld her thus. 

He had now the opportunity of a lifetime to win a woman 
worthy of him, you think? It would seem so; but let us see 
about that. Sandys knew very well that his neighbor, the banker 
—and his wife, too—had never thought of him as a son-in-law. 


On the other hand, he knew to a moral certainty that they had 
mentally assorted, laid aside, labeled, and settled upon another 
young man for their daughter's spouse. Hence the frequent in- 
vitations extended by Mr. and Mrs. Ballon to Mr. Hartford John- 
stone, in times past as well as present, to come and dine with 
them. Hence, also, the traveling together abroad of Hartford 
Johnstone and Miss Octavia, the banker’s daughter. Hence, too, 


the locket the young lady wore, on the reverse side of which an 


observant eye occasionally saw an engraved * H,” and one of 


similar size, make, and shape on Mr. Johnstone’s watch-chain, 
whereon appeared a confirming “ O.” 

Though Sandys knew these things, he could not altogether re- 
press the emotions which Octavia’s presence now awoke in him. 
It were a rank falsehood to say that he could have prevented the 
darts whieh Cupid now fired at him from entering his heart. He 
was deeply sensible to beauty. His nature—perhaps in part by 
reason of his profession—was an accurate, reliable register of 
human qualities, whether of body or soul. He was bound, there- 
fore, by irrefragable law, to respond with an unusual degree of 
admiration to the touch of the superior creature whose life had 
now, after a long estrangement, returned to his, without his 
choice or procurement, for better or for worse. A brief hour he 
spent with her shortly after her return from Europe left an 
abiding, distracting influence over him, making him seem, from 
time to time, as if he were awaking froma dream. The blush 
with which she greeted him; the purity and brilliancy of her 
face, especially the openness and guilelessness of her wonderful 
eyes, clung to him, crossed all other images that started from 
his mind, made him sometimes smile with joy at recognition of 
them, and sometimes frown perplexedly and wonder if he had lost 
control of himself. 

There was the hard, unromantie fact, at last, however, which 
broke his revery and sent him back to prosaic, matter-offact 
reasoning—Octavia was betrothed to Hartford Johnstone. 

There was no sufficient reason why she should not be. He 
was a steady, reliable young man, not especially bright, it is 
true, but clever enough, and well off in the world’s goods, 
though not rich. He was a promising young member of the 
Produce Exchange in New York City, rode to the city and back 
daily in company with Mr. Ballon, kept an account at Mr. Bal- 
lon’s bank, attended church with the Ballons; and so it seemed 
that a man who had been so deliberately and knowingly chosen 
for Octavia’s husband had some rights to that young lady’s 
hand which ought to be respected. 


Il. 
té T. MARK, you are wanted at the Ballons’—quick !” 

S Sandys's father spoke hurriedly at two o'clock on a win- 
ter’s night. 

“What is the matter? Who is ill?” Sandys asked, getting 
out of bed. 

“Octavia. She slipped on the pavement at her gate just now 
—it has been sleeting—and hurt herself badly. Just home from 
a dance. Be quick—she’s unconscious.” " 

To dress, to seize a case of surgical instruments, a phial of 
arnica, to speed over the iced surface of one yard into another, 
and to walk with rapid steps up the Ballon stoop, then up a 
flight of stairs to the bedside of the afflicted voung lady, was but 
the work of a few minutes. 

* Thank heaven vou are here!” exclaimed the alarmed mother. 

“It was truly fortunate a doctor was near at hand,” said 
Hartford Johnstone, meaning that the regular family physician 
was too far away for practical purposes for this oecasion. <A 
sense of responsibility for the accident weighed upon him, 
though it was justified only by his having been present when 
Octavia fell. 

Sandys felt the patient’s pulse—it was high; her brow—it 
was hot. Then he turned to Mrs. Ballon and spoke five words: 
“A pair of scissors, please.” Turning next to Mr. Johnstone, he 
said, very respectfully and deferentially : [regret very much, 
sir, to be obliged to request you to retire from the room for the 
present.” 

“The matter, though—what is it ?” asked the lover, eagerly. 

“A broken arm, perhaps a dislocated shoulder — nothing 
necessarily dangerous.” 

“Thank God for that last!” said Johnstone, and went out. 

Mrs. Ballon at this moment re-entered the room and delivered 
the scissors to Sandys. He rapidly cut the cords that laced a 
beautiful-colored bodice of costliest silk to the slender, symmetri- 
eal form of the unconscious girl, cut every garment she wore 
from the small of her back to her bare neck. placing the scissors 
again in Mrs. Ballon’s hand when through, and said: 

* While I retire and make a bandage you and the maid must 
remove that ball-room attire, which is afflicting Miss Octavia, 
and dress her in a robe de nuit. Be quick; I shall return soon.” 

He was gone only a few minutes. Coming back he found his 
patient in bed, one helpless arm lying limp upon the covers. He 
took hold of it—it was badly broken—pulled it, and Octavia 
awoke with a ery of pain. 

“Oh, Dr. Minchell!” she exclaimed. 

“Tt is Dr. Sandys, dear,” softly said Mrs. Ballon. 

“ Yes, it is a strange doctor,” said Sandys, smiling. ‘ Come 
to minister to one who will not again need his help, let us hope, 
in a similar ailment.” She looked at him steadily a moment 


and colored a little; then closed her eyes and was quiet as if 


asleep. 

Skillfully he humored the fractured ulna and radius back to 
their proper positions, and carefully he bound the lovely arm in 
splints and soft linen. 

Then he as tenderly applied the arnica to the upper arm and 
shoulder where there was no fracture, only a sprain, placed a 
bandage upon them, and was ready to make his departure. 

“ Doctor, am T hurt much ?” Octavia asked, opening her eyes 
wide and speaking anxiously. 

“ Your arm is badly broken,” said he, “* and your shoulder is 
sprained,” 

“You think it will get well entirely, doctor ?” 

“Oh, ves; if you take good care of it.” 

“ Am I going to be very sick, too? 

“ Not necessarily; but you must be very good and_ patient.” 


” 


“Thank you very much, doctor. IT am better already.” Tims 
she bade him good-night aud be went his way, being stopped in 
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the hall below by Mr. Ballon and Mr. Johnstone, who were 
anxious to know the worst, and after a moment’s conversation 
there he passed into the night and was soon home from the 
most trying task of his professional life. : 

Oh, what a surge of emotion swept over him as he realized, 
his mere mechanical duty over, how surpassingly beautiful the 
woman was whose arm his hands had been caressing! 

Could the arm of Venus have been more shapely? Could 
ever a woman have been so fashioned in body and soul to rend 
the heart of man? 

“And yet,” he eried in agony, “to think, to know, that she 


is betrothed to another man!” 


ITT. 

HE broken arm mended rapidly; the patient was soon re- 

lieved from acute pain. Yet it was necessary for Sandys to 
see his patient often, not only for the purpose of removing old band- 
ages and applying new, but to comfort and reassure both the 
sufferer and her anxious parents. No man may tell what Sandys 
went through in those days, the joy he experienced in the pres- 
ence of the woman he loved, the pain he suffered in keeping a 
seal upon his lips, in suppressing the passion so genuine and 
tumultuous within him. 

At length the disabled member was so fur restored as to 
render further attention from a physician unnecessary. The 
regular visits of Sandys came to an end. Yet, once again, after 
a few days’ absence, he turned his footsteps toward the Ballon 
mansion, half in friendliness, he said, half.from a sense of duty, 
he tried to feel, to see that all was well finally. 

The old year had rolled round to a close and a new year was 


jingling with the sound of sleigh-bells. It was now the first of 


February. The hills overlooking the Hudson were bleak with 
snow. The broad river was covered by a glistening sheet of ice. 
Up and down the farther shore flashed the fast passenger trains 
on the Central road, leaving long, trailing lines of smoke behind 
them, and their whistles sounding as if they were not half their 
actual distance—three miles across the frozen river. At the close 
of a cheerless day, in this season of the vear, Octavia sat at a 
bay window in the parlor looking at the river, the passing trains 
beyond, and the whitened hills toward Irvington. She was 
dressed in a rich, red-velvet tea-gown faced with white silk, 
which was very becoming to her. In her right hand she had a 
vinaigrette, from which a delicious odor faintly perfumed the air 
about her. On her lap lay a copy of Mrs. Browning’s poems— 
her daily companion for spiritual stimulus and comfort. 

And thus she sat when Sandys was ushered into her presence 

“T see,” said he, after a brief exchange of formalities, * that 
vou have that left arm in a sling yet.” 

“ Yes,” said she, taking the left arm from the sling, “ but Tam 
not obliged to. This is foree of habit, or prudence, not necessity. 
You remember you told me to be prudent. By the way, doctor, 
would you object to examining the arm, for prudence’s sake? It 
has hurt a little to-day.” 

Before he had time to answer yea or nay she lad pulled up 
the sleeve and was holding out the arm for him to examine. Oh, 
why had she put him on this rack again? 

“The arm is all right,” said he, releasing it after a momentary 
examination. “It is as sound, apparently, and as beautiful, 1 
dare say. as ever.” 

At this last speech she colored and hung her head. Te saw 
that here, for the first time, she become aware that his eyes had 
not been blind to her beauty while beholding her wounds. She 
recovered her arm and motioned him to a seat, resuming her 
former chair at the window. 

* You have been a good physician to me,” she said, “and | 
am grateful to you.” 

“It is something to be able to serve acceptably,” Sandys re- 
plied, * but I am free to say that in this ease the patient has 
received more from her doctor than she knew—more perhaps than 
she wanted.” 

Did she understand these words? If not, what did that 
bright, half-joyous expression on her face mean? And what was 
the meaning of her short reply, half sighed, half spoken—* Not 
more than she is grateful for” ? 

There are few men who could have withstood such a tempta- 
tion as this. Sandys was no more than mortal and be loved with 
a man’s ardent love. Here, within his grasp almost, was the 
radiant creature for whom his soul longed. He looked at her 
with a divine light in his eyes—the light of a love that was never 
to die; and with a wild, exultant beating of his heart, he was 
about to advance to her, to take her in his arms, to claim the love 
she seemed ready to give. But a recollection shot painfully 
though his mind. Hechecked himself, paled, and sank sadly into 
his chair. A servant opened the parlor door. 

* Mr. Johnstone,” said she. 

Sandys arose and extended his hand to Octavia. “I must 
go.” he said. ‘Good-bye. God bless you!” 

She looked at him silently, with her eyes about to be dimmed 
with tears. That look was enough—he knew from that moment 
he could have had her for the asking. 

*Ah, Mr. Johr tone,” said he, passing that gentleman at the 


door, * | hope you are well. Tam glad that in taking leave of 


my late patient I ean see with her a welcomed visitor.” 

Then he bowed very gracefully but gravely to Octavia and 
her lover, and was gone. 

And thus did St. Mark Sandys pass through the fire of his life 
and survive it whole. 

This act of heroism it was, T think, that has made him 
a graver, better, nobler man, so greatly esteemed for his good 
ness and tenderness to others. To him life means only an op- 


portunity to serve; and everywhere he goes a sacred sense ef 


duty follows him, and makes him not only a popular physician 
but a greatly beloved citizen. 


THE NEW ORLEANS TRAGEDY. 
HE deplorable tragedy of Saturday, the 14th inst., could 
searcely have occurred in any other American capital than 
New Orleans, the depository of slavery traditions and the abode 
of incongruous and lawless elements. True, the riot at Cin- 
cinnati, some three years ago, may be recalled as a somewhat 
similar instance; but such casualties as ensued in that affair re- 
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simply from the suecessful defense of the jail, by the 
At New Orleans the 


mob appears to have been incited and led by well-known and 


sulted 


proper authorities, against a frenzied mob, 


presumably reputable citizeus. who were openly encouraged by 
the police, and met with no serious resistance at the prison, 
where they shot down or hanged eleven of the Italians accused 
of complicity in the assassination of Chief of Police Hennessy, 
bat who had just been acquitted on a jury trial. 

New 


20,000, a large proportion of which consists of Sicilians. 


Orleans has an Italian population of from 15,000. to 
From 
Sicily has been transplanted the Italian vendetta, associated with 
the the Matfia. 


past there have been, at rather frequent intervals, murders and 


mysterious organization known as For vears 
affrays in the Italian quarter of New Orleans, which the police 
would lay at the door of “ the vendetta,” and practically let the 
ease go at that, evidence being as difficult to obtain as it is in the 
Chinese colony of San Franeisco or New York. 
Chief of David C 

measures to suppress 
the 
brought to trial in 


Last year, how- 


ever, Police Hennessy determined to adopt 


Vigorous the vendetta. He began to 


collect 
were to be 


accused of certain murders, 


October. He 


evidence against men 


who discovered 
that a large number of Sicilian brigands and criminals had es- 
tablished themselves in the citv and were a menace to the 
Italians. He 
previous career of some, and had a large amount of evidence on 
Italian United 
The testimony secured by him, and especially 
had from Italy, created 
The old feud between them was patched 


peaceable made investigations in Italy of the 


this subjeet sworn to before magistrates and 
States consuls. 
the evidence which he a panie among 
the dangerous Classes. 
up, avd Hennessy’s death was decreed. 

Ox the 15th of October last, as Chief Hennessy was returning 
to his home, through the dark and rainy night, he was shot 
down and riddled with bullets by assussms lying in wait in an 
alley-way. He died the next morning. That the assassins were 
Italians was established beyond a doubt, as they were seen by 
several persons immediately after the shooting, and three guns 
Two of the 


weapons were sawed-off muskets, such as the Italians, and they 


thrown away by the escaping men were found. 


alone, use. 

More than a hundred Italians were arrested on suspicion, and 
in November the Grand Jury returned indictments against seven- 
teen persons, nine as principals and eight as accessories before 
the fact, to the Hennessy assassination. The Mayor made haste 
to appoint a vigilance committee, which he called upon the City 
Council to confirm, and to whom he turned over the management 
The next Grand Jury indicted two more Italians, 
all. 


February 


of the ease. 
Only nine were brought to the trial, 


28th. 


making nineteen in 


which began on Argument was ended on 


Thursday, March 12th, and the jury retired. 
deliberation, the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty as to the 


When, after long 


six and had disagreed as to the other three, the wildest excitement 


was created. The jury was charged with having been bribed 
and corrupted, and the indignation was universal. 

The next morning (Saturday, the 14th) the following eall ap- 
peared in the newspapers: * All good citizens are invited to at- 
tend a mass meeting on Saturday, March 14th, at ten o'clock A. M., 
at Clay Statue, to take steps to remedy the failure of justice in 
the Ilennessv case. Come prepared for action.” This was signed 
by one hundred of the foremost men in New Orleans. 

The response was a large but not disorderly assemblage, at 


the indicated, about 9.30. Organization was 


promptly effeeted by the election of W. 8. Parkerson as captain, 


public square 


Speeches were made by Parkerson and 


that 


with two lieutenants. 
others, the tenor of their remarks being the law had been 
tried. but corruption had been more powerful. It was now time, 
they urged, te resort to the primary principle of self-protection. 
the Mafia. The 


sentiments and demanded to be led on to the parish prison. 


It was time to check crowd applauded these 
Arms 
had been provided for about fifty men. Tone members of the 
committee who had called the assembly secured pistols and shot- 
Captain Davis, 


guns and then moved on to the parish prison. 


who was in charge here, is reported to have “ denied the mob 
admission.” The armed men seem to have experienced no diffi- 
culty, however, in battering down a door on Treme Street ané 
invading the corridors of the prison. There nine of the doomed 
Italians were shot to death—some in their cells and some in a 
corner of the prison vard—and two dragged out into the street 
for the 


the parish prison were not harmed, the 


and hanged. Seven men who were indicted 
Hennessy and were in 
crowd being determined to give another jury a chance to try 
them. 

The whole thing was over in an hour. The crowd dispersed 
quietly. Later in the day a coroner’s inquest was held upon the 
dead bodies, and resolutions were passed at the exchanges ap- 
On Sunday morning 


proving the summary action of the mob. 


the leading newspapers of New Orleans confirmed the popular 
approval of the lynehing. 
tidings of the affair caused a 


Throughout the country the 


painful shock. The Italian colonies everywhere were roused to 
indignant protest, while the principal newspapers and represent- 
ative Americans in all parts of the country have been generally 
outspoken in their denunciation of this outrage upon law, order, 
eabled to Baron Fava, 


make 
the 


Premier Rudini, of Italy, 
Washington, 
the 
and Secretary Blaine sent a dispatch to Governor 


and civilization. 
the Minister at 


proper representation of 


Italian instructing him to 


ease to the Government of 
United States; 
Nicholls calling attention to our treaty agreements with Italy, 
expressing the hope that the Governor will co-operate with the 
President in maintaining our obligations toward Italian subjeets 
who may be in peril, that further bloodshed may be prevented 
and offenders brought to justice. 

GLASS. 


IN FASHION’S 


dress is in the direction of the beautiful. Any one who has 


[" may be truly said that the present prevailing tendeney of 


seen portraits of the late Lord Lytton or Count D’Orsay in the 
golden glory of their youth will remember their gorgeous waist- 
Now we 


coats. Those were the days of waistcoats for man, 


have the waisteoat days for woman. It is. however, likely to be 
a very unbecoming season to the short woman, if our spring 


walking costumes are to present each and every one the three- 


FRANK 


murder of 


LESLIE'S 


quarter coat There should be an edict to prevent women under 





live feet five inches froin adopting the garments. They have 


a desperately stunting effeet. and if a short woman persists in 


wearing a three-quarter coat, let her avoid the seam over the 
hips, and confine her selection to the shape made in one piece 


from neck to basque and slashed up in long, narrow squares. 


The half-long Henri II. 
wraps are more gencrally be- 
coming to tall and shert 
women alike, and cne of the 


most beautiful examples is 


illustrated. It is made of 
pigeon-gray cloth, and studded 
The 
a jet 


all over with jet clous. 
yoke is outlined with 
galloon, which is continued 
down each side of the front. 
The wrap is lined with a gray 
satin merveilleux, and the 
lower edges of the cloth are 
raw finished. The hat accom- 
panving is a dainty combi- 
nation of jet and dotted tulle. 
In the front is a butterfly made 
of fine lace, and at the back is 
arranged an ostrich pompon 
and full aigrettes, with loops 


and ends of the dotted net and 





tie-strings of narrow velvet. 
The 


varied as it is beautiful. 


new millinery is as 
Pla- 


teau shapes may be said to have had their day, and now some of 


WRAP. 


HENRI IL. 


the plain straw hats have fancy straw edges, and assume the 
“ Ravenswood” form, turned*up in the three-corvered fashion. 
The “made” hats and bonnets are in. high favor just now, and 
wired brims of passementerie with crowns composed entirely of 
huge bunches of flowers tied with ribbons are exceedingly pretty 
and picturesque. <A stylish turban shape for a young girl is in 
pearl gray, and has a crown of Neapolitan braid, while the brim 
is in open-work straw. The only garniture is pearl satin ribbon, 
in shade exactly matching the straw, and arranged in high loops 
at the back. Another beautiful large hat is made of an open 
Tusean braid, without any crown, and a graceful arrangement in 
its place of violets with leaves and stems, all so natural looking 
that it is difficuit to believe they have not been freshly gathered 
from the wood. In addition to this is an artistic grouping of rib- 
bon loops, in the shade of the palest foliage green. 
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HAT. 


CARRIAGE 


The very handsome hat in the illustration is made of gold 
passementerie joined by heavy gold wire, and the garnitures are 
black 


pale pink to a magenta tint, with foliage sprays. 


tine figured lace and garlands of roses which shade from 
Underneath 
the brim in front is a point of lace and a small rose spray, while 
from the back depend tie-strings of black velvet ribbon. 

The revival of gold bonnets is weleome news to the majority 
of women, for, mingled with black velvet, they are so eminently 
becoming. Those entirely of gold may be worn by brunettes, 
while the mixture of black velvet with the gold permits the fair- 
est blondes to wear them with advantage. 

Another revival which is hailed with pleasure is the advent 
of grenadines. They make really elegant costumes, although 
they cannot be recommended for coolness, as they ever require a 
complete lining of silk. However, in days gone by we did not 
have black India silk, which is light and most suitable for foun- 
dations. Besides the old familiar grenadines with satin stripes 
and cross-bars and open mesh varieties, there are black canvas 
grenadines with wide, colored, hairy stripes like lamb’s wool. 
The stripes are in artistic shades, such as old rose, turquoise, 
pansy, French gray, and moss green. 
the sunshine in in- 
Frequently these have costly handles, 


Parasols are mere gauzy fabries to let 
stead of keeping it out. 
sometimes with knobs and inlaid with stones more or less valu- 
able. Some pretty new designs in parasols are shown, made of 
dark foulard or India silk with light figures, and pinked ruffles to 
finish the edges. 

New gloves are in shades of primrose and Egyptian red. 
Suede is still given the preference, and pale-tinted dressed kid 
cloves are reserved for carriage and evening wear. 

For information, thanks are due B. Altman & Co, 

ELLA STARR. 


LIFE INSURANCE QUESTIONS. 
CORRESPONDENT at Reading Center, N. Y., says he has 
read FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER for three 
years, and thinks that “ The Hermit’s ” letters are especially in- 


teresting. He asks about the Provident Society, 280 Broadway, 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
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New York—an accident company. 
right ?” 


He inquires: “ Are they ali 


According to the last report, the income of this company dur- 
ing the year was $104,000: its disbursements $99,000. of which 


only $21,000 were paid to its members. This is not a very en- 


couraging report. There are stronger companies—much stronger 


—that could be named. 


A correspondent at Oneonta, N. Y., says: 

**T have read your articles on insurance in FRANK LESLIE’s WEEKLY‘ 
with a great deal of interest, and consider your opirion good on all mat 
ters of insurance, so I write for information concerning orders which you 
have not written about. There has been a People’s Five-year Benefit 
Order organized here in this town. They have one hundred and seventy- 
four members. Their plan is to pay $500 in five years, and $20 a week 
for sick benefits, not to exceed five weeks The admission fee is $5, and 
assessment of $1.50 each. The agente estimate it will not cost over $150 
for the five years, and represent that the order has over $50,000 deposited 
with the Insurance Department of the State of Massachusetts for the pro- 
tection of their‘ dupes.’ Most cf the members are of the laboring class, 
that do not read much, and therefore do not know the true character of 
these concerns. It seems to me this is the worst kind of imposition and 
fraud. Is there no way that there can be a stop put to this business ? 
There has been a few of our best business men that have gone into this 
echeme. so the others go into it without considering the matter. I think 
some of the names that are classed as members are only loaned for the 
purpose of influencing others to join. Linclose one of their circulars : 
also a circular of the Friendly Aid Society which is trying to be organized 
here. What do you thinx of these things? FRANK LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
is read quite a good deal in Oneonta, and this is a subject all will be in- 
terested in.” 


I have so often denounced scliemes of the class referred to 
that I hardly have patience to take the matter up again. Set 
it down as an absolute fact that every concern which offers ex- 
traordinary inducements in the way of prodigious returns for a 
smal] investment is based either on miscalculation or on a de- 
sire to get If the People’s Five- 
year Benefit Order could do what it offers to do, every million- 
It is 
a great misfortune that these affairs attract a class which, as my 


people’s money and keep it. 
aire on Wall Street would rush to invest his money in it. 


correspondent says, has not time to read and investigate—a class 
that, unfortunately, is large, but which is least able to stand 
the loss of even a small amount of money. 

From Cleveland, Ohio, I have an inquiry regarding the twenty- 
year payment life, protection, and investment policy issued by 
the Berkshire Life Mass. 


“How does this company stand financially ?” asks my corre- 


Insurance Company, of Pittsfield, 


spondent. The company named is a small one, but its standing 
is very good. I would prefer, as I have said before, insurance in 
a large company with a handsome surplus rather than in any of 
these smaller though fairly safe concerns. 

From Westover, Pa., I have a letter as to what is the best 
and safest life insurance, as regards investment and protection. 
I have answered this inquiry several times, as my correspondent 
will see by looking over the back numbers of this paper. 

The same correspondent has a twenty-year policy in the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, regarding which he 
asks my opinion. It is a Boston concern, and a good company, 
though not as large as some others. 

The same correspondent wants information regarding Wall 
Street. This 
charge of the financial column of FRANK Lestir’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 

An inquiry from Austin, Texas, in reference to the New York 
National Loan and Building Association hardly belongs to me 
to answer. I should think that my correspondent could find as 
good, if not better, investments at home than the one he suygests 
The same answer will be a sufficient reply to the inquiry from 
Wallace. Idaho. regarding the standing of the National Building 
and Loan Association of Minneapolis, and one from Natrona, Pa., 
regarding the Security Building and Loan Association of Minne- 
apolis. 

I have a batch of inquiries in reference to associations that 
offer extraordinary inducements in the way of membership certiti- 
cates, from one hundred dollars upward, payable on all sorts of 
plans and for very little money. A Lancaster, Va., reader's in- 
quiry concerns the Consolidated Benefit Association of Ports- 
mouth, Va. A Pierre, 8. Dak., reader wants to know about the 
United States Two-Year Benefit Order of Boston. A Wellsville. 
N. Y., reader asks about the P. F. Y. O. B.. or People’s Five- 
yeur Benefit Order of Boston, and a Philadelphia correspondent 
asks about the Star Tontine Association of that city. which 
offers one-hundred-dollar certificates, redeemable in five months 
from date of issue or longer. All these schemes are of a kind 
that I abhor, and I can only again urge my readers to keep out 
of them. The reasons for this conclysion I have repeatedly 
given. , 

From Quincy, Il., comes an inquiry 
Union Mutual Life Society of Detroit. 
and its officers are experienced, 

a company to be very successful. 
special favor. 

A Port-au-Prince, Hayti, correspondent wants to know the 
standing of the United States Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It has no national standing as a company, and I 
find that it does no business in this State, according to the In- 
surance Superintendent's report. 

From Littleton. N. H., a reader writes for information in ref. 
erence to the Standard of Chicago and the Royal Conclave of 
Knights and Ladies. Both of these belong to a multitude of 
quasi-insurance organizations, that are known principally to 
their officers and not to the public. I prefer insurance in some- 
thing safer and stronger. 

From Louisville, Ky., comes an inquiry in reference to the 
standing of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. | 
consider this company fully competent to fulfill its contracts. 

The same correspondent wants to know if I would advise a 
young man of twenty-two, educated and of fair ability, to enter 
the life insurance business. If the voung man has a desire to 
take up that line of business he will find plenty of opportunities 
to do so. He may bea littl crowded, but there is alwavs room 
on top. I would not him, however, to engage in the 
business unless he has an opening that gives him promise of ad- 
vancement, as the ranks 
pretty well crowded. 

“An Interested Reader” writes from Oakland, Cal., for in- 
formation in reference to the C. M. B. A. of Hlinois. I will try 
to answer his questions: First, it is not a natural premium as- 
Second, it has been doing insurance for four 
and is a fair type of companies of its class, but it is a class I do 
not prefer. Third, it has apparently done a successful business 
and the premiums are based upon tables of mortality adequate 
to meet death losses. Its emergeney fund, according to the last 
annual report, appears to be $441,000. Fourth, as to whether 
it is a * good, reliable association, based on scientitic principles 
and economically managed,” I can only say that I cannot answer 
this question. But, so far as 1 am concerned, I prefer a policy in 
a larger, stronger, older, and better company. 


Ske Herm. 


inquiry I have referred to “ Jasper,” who is in 


regarding the Western 
It has a fair reputation, 
But I am afraid it is too small 

I cannot recommend it with 


advise 


of life insurance agents are just 


how 


sociation. years, 
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PERILS OF A THEATRICAL CAREER. 
Wuy a Youre Girt Suovutp Not Go on THE STAGE. 


N ugly girl asked me, recently, to assist her in getting on 
the stage. I told her at once that the idea was absurd. 
She insisted on knowing why. 

“ Well, in the first place,” I answered—with cruel bluntness, 
perhaps—“ you will admit that vou are not particularly pretty.” 

“ And if I were particularly pretty,” the poor little thing re- 
turned, “ you might advise me differently ?” 

“N-no, I don’t think I should. No girl should take to the 
stage unless there is nothing else for her to do—and there 
always is.” 

The aspirant pouted that these words came strangely from 
me. On the contrary, I think they came quite naturally from 
one whom experience has fitted to speak knowingly of the 


matter. 
« *% 


There are some attractions, most of them specious ones, in the 
life of the theatre, and success on the boards does bring some 
handsome rewards; but, taken for all in all, the game isn’t 
worth the candle. 

There are, too, so very, very few girls endowed with the gifts 
and oualities of person, mind, and temper needed to secure genu- 
ine good from a stage career, that one is justified in uttering a 


comprehensive * don’t.” * 
2 & 


We will not discuss the matter from the trite moral point of 
view. That phase of the affair is perfectly obvious. It has long 
since been granted that art and morality have no essential attri- 
butes in common. 

Art can get along very well without morality, and indeed it 
generally does. 

Then, too, it must be borne in mind that almost every woman 
who elects to enter the theatre is fully aware of the allurements, 
temptations, and dangers to which she exposes herself. 

But what many a novice does discover, to her surprise and 
sorrow, is the fact that the utmost rectitude of mind and extreme 
eare of conduct will not protect her from calumny. The instant 
a young girl dons the lily-white and carmine of the stage she 
must expect to find her good name smirched. Familiarity with 
the make-up box will prove as hurtful to her reputation as to 
her complexion. 

No one will question the wrong, the infamy, of this order of 
things; but no one can rightly deny that it is the actual fact. 
All the pretty platitudes that sentimentalism may devise will 
not avail to undo the truth 6f it. Once a woman steps before 
the foot-lights her good repute is at the mercy of any braggart 
who chooses to toy with it. And there is something positively 
appalling in the ribald flippancy with which a girl’s good name 
is tossed about by a certain set of men. 

It doesn’t take very long for a woman to become resigned to 
this circumstance of her stage life. 

That is, perhaps, the most demoralizing feature of the affair; 
the gradual but certain indifference works surer harm than any 
of the more palpable temptations. The world’s opinion rules 
mightily for good or bad in this instance. And many a woman 
has been prompted by a spirit of wayward bravado to meet the 
world’s expectations and anticipations of her conduct. 

« * * 

It is plain that in such an atmosphere a young girl will not 
develop the heart and mind that will fit her for the place in life 
for which woman is most naturally adapted. 

Besides, the very circumstances of a scenic career prevent the 
sincere and sensible attachments which in the ordinary walks of 
life result in marriage. The gypsy life of an actress, who is here 
to-day, a thousand miles away to-morrow, at the other side of the 
continent in a fortnight, totally unfits a woman for the humdrum 
of domesticity. She becomes habituated to movement, excite- 
ment, until they assume the dominance of a deliciousdrug. The 
custom of change gradually seizes her entire being. Her mood 
takes on all the fickleness of her mode of life. 

And yet, some one protests, one does hear now and then of 
an actress who makes « good marriage. Quite true; but a good 
marriage makes a bad actress. 

Hymen and Thespis were never friends. 

« * 

A girl who is foolish enough to think of adopting the stage 
as a meuns of livelihood—or for the gratification of vanity—must 
not lose thought of the unceasing demands made upon her every 
faculty and energy. 

The profession of acting is unlike that of any other calling in 
that it brooks of no diversion. One must devote one’s self con- 
stantly, continuously. to the multifarious details of the work. To 
seek, even for # brief period, to divorce one’s self from the peculiar 
something that may best be termed the habit of the theatre, will 
be found to involve consequences of which one little dreamed. 

Let me digress briefly, in order to consider this feature of 
theatrical life in one of its most important aspects. 

One often wonders at the stubborn failure of amateurs to 
eatch the quality of professional performances. 

In the scenic art this inability is seemingly the most dis- 
tinetly marked. And here, too, its causes are probably the least 
obvious. 

Often the earnest amateur actor is better in wit. in intelli- 
gence, in native gifts, than the man who makes a business of 
playing; yet who will deny the lifting of evebrows, the shrug- 
ging of shoulders, the pitying smile suggested by the epithet 
* amateurish "? 

It is at once a reproach and an apology. 

Until a few weeks ago the inability of the person who makes 
a play of playing, even though it be a serious play, to grasp the 
essence of professional work had always puzzled me. Now I 
fancy that I have less confusion on the subject. 

You will forgive me if I draw from my personal experience 
the reasons that have cleared my mind on the matter; it is only 
because the affair came so straight home to me that I make bold 
to base on it my conviction. 

A few months since I returned to the stage after an absence 
of nearly three years. 

During that period I had studied the manners and methods of 
the most careful, the most finished theatres of the world, I be- 


lieved that my observation had taught me much of stagecraft 
that I had not known before. It seemed to me that I had not 
forgotten any of the tricks of my trade, and I imagined that I 
had learned many new ones. 

Fancy my surprise, on the first night of my re-appearance, to 
find that I was not at all master of myself. 

It wus not nervousness nor stage fright nor lack of feeling. 
I knew quite well what I wanted to do, how it should be done, 
but, somehow, I couldn’t do it! 

During the weeks that I had studied the réle assigned me, in 
the rehearsals of the play, it did not occur to me that I had lost 
any quality of my ealling that I had formerly possessed; and 
yet, when I stepped upon the stage after the absence of three 
years, I felt instantly that something was wanting. 

Puzzled and worried. of course ! 

At the end of a fortnight it seemed to me that my work had 
taken on the complexion that I had sought to give it on the ocea- 
sion of the first performance. 

The impersonation was not essentially different from that 
given at the beginning. The lines were read with the same 
accents and inflections; the business was identical; the personal 
mannerisms unmodified. 

I had simply resumed the habit of the theatre. 

And in that habit of the theatre lies all the difference between 
the performance of the amateur and the professional. 

How easily, too, one may forget the hang of that same pecul- 
iar habit struck me more forcibly because of the long period that 
I had worn it without embarrassment. 

I had lived in it since childhood, 

All my notions of life, of nature even, were drawn from the 
painted world behind the drop- curtain. In some vague way, 
possibly, I fancied that nature took hints from the stage. 

I recall so vividly an episode that occurred to me-once in 
Sorrento. I had been ill for weeks and weeks, and was taken 
for a drive into the country. On our way we saw a white don- 
key munching clover by the wayside. 

“ Look! look!” I exclaimed, with honest excitement; “ that 
donkey moves its ears exactly as the one in ‘ Evangeline’ did!” 

“ Why, of course,” my companion replied, half-pettishly ; * all 
donkeys move their ears, and probably they all do it just as the 
one in ‘ Evangeline’ did !” 

To me, in all truth, I assure you, the sight of that real don- 
key, really wagging his ears, was a kind of absolute surprise. In 
the years I had been hemmed in by painted trees, painted 
meadows, painted skies, glaring in the sham sun of the lime- 
light, my ideas had assumed completely the color and the form 
of my painted surroundings. 

And yet the effect of all that period of the habit of the theatre 
was put at naught by a comparatively few months of absence 
from the stage. 

The experience is probably not unique. 

We hear much of the shocking disillusion that comes with 
the first blink behind the scenes, but for all that there is an 
atmosphere in stageland distinct in its effects on mentality and 
spirit. It bathes and enfolds the art of acting as the blue ether 
clings to the heights of Vesuvius. At times it may seem op- 
pressive to the wearied player, but let him beware not to throw 
it lightly off. 2 

* * 

You fancy, perhaps, that the life of an actress is one of lan- 
guorous gayety, of dreamy ease; that her days are passed ina 
quick suecession of fashionable frivolities. her evenings in a 
series of delicious vanities and intoxicating plaudits. 

Mere moonshine, take my word for it. 

An actress of any position at all considerable is constantly 
beset by a multitude of cares, an infinity of paltry vet necessary 
demands, that put her strength and her patience to the utmost 
test. 

Have you ever thought of the irritating task of rehearsals, the 
hours passed in gown-fitting, the harrowing conference with the 
stage-director—frequently a man of the meanest intelligence and 
most absurd conceit—the struggles with the wig- maker, the 
fatiguing shop tours for the hundred and one details of proper 
attirement? 

With such a cloud of seemingly insignificant occupations 
overhanging one, what time, think you, remains for the sunny 
leisure that an actress is popularly supposed to revel in? 

On the heels of all this fuming and fretting comes a hurried 
dinner—a grewsome hour snatched from the sweetest moments 
of the day—the twilight, when the rest of the world, the hum- 
drum, sensible rest of the world, is sauntering in the mall, loiter- 
ing by the river-side, spinning through the park, or lounging in 
a sleepy hollow whiling away a grateful respite with book or 
thoughts. 

Seven o'clock at the theatre. An hour uncomfortable with 
unguents, crayons, rouges, paint-tubes, in close - compressing 
dresses, in the torments of a stupid maid—most maids are in- 
credibly stupid—in surroundings generally rude and inconvenient 
to the last degree. 

At eight o'clock vou think the worst is over? It has just 
begun. The three hours before the foot-lights are not all fun, by 
any means. They bring with them a strain upon all the facul- 
ties. a tenseness of interest, a wearing earnestness of endeavor, 
which, to the conscientious artist at any rate, make up a period 
of painful trial, * 

* * 

“ But all these,” said the ugly little friend who asked me to 
assist her in getting on the stage, “ are fully compensated by the 
wealth and glory of a successful stage career.” 

Wealth and glory, indeed! 

The glory—and I mention that first because it is much more 
frequent and plentiful than the other—the glory is the merest 
bubble, rid of all its fleeting iridescence by a few failures, ut- 
terly broken by the passing of time. 

An actress leaves only her personal reputation vivid to pos- 
terity. And that, unhappily, is frequently the lightest part of 
her personality. 

What do we remember of Nell Gwynne or of Peg Woffington 
beyond their amours ? 

And as for the wealth! You may count on your fingers the 
actresses of America or France or Germany who, bv years of 
devotion to their stage careers, have amassed competencies, 
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“Such an actress as you would probably be,” I said to the. 
ugly aspirant, “ would be well satistied if your earnings enable 
you to live in decent comfort at the provincial hotels, where 
most of your time would be passed. If you were fortunate 
enough to be engaged for the better part of the season at a city 
theatre, the increase of expenses needed to maintain you in the 
garb and port demanded by your improved position would more 
than consume the economies possible in a town engagement. 
Any modiste will tell you that most actresses live in debt, and 


many of them die sv.” * 
+ 


I have sought to point out the merely material ills of a stage 
career for young girls—or old girls, either, for that matter. The 
dangers to character, reputation, and morality are too well under- 
stood to need comment or explication; that I have hinted at 
before. 

Should all women, then, you protest, abjure the theatre ? 

Yes, and no. If a girl happens to have a pretty face, a win- 
ning manner, genuine dramatic talent, a wealth of sturdy health, 
and, above all, guardians fit to protect her every moment of the 
day from the varied evils that will beset her, then she may hope 
to pluck profit and honor from the theatre. 

But you will admit that there are very few such girls. 


Ve ae 


NEW YORK’S THEATRES. 
(¢ J, VE aud War,” a drama adapted from the French, with 
too much dialogue but some very clever situations, is 
doing well at the Garden Theatre, and is admirably played. 
These are the last days of the ‘* Old Homestead” at the 
Academy. If by any possibility a single one of my readers has 
failed to see this beautiful domestic drama let him not lose the 





opportunity to do so. It is sweet, cheerful, and wholesome; the 
best play of its kind I have ever seen. I sigh for another. 

The phenomenal run of “ The Soudan ” at the Boston Theatre 
in Boston, where it was performed one hundred and thirty-seven 
times, will insure the play a cordial reception at the Academy of 
Music in this city. It is strong in plot and full of moving situ- 
ations, and appeals to all classes of play-goers. Its authors are 
Augustus Harris and Henry Pettitt. We give beneath an illus- 
tration of Wallie Eddinger as Dick the Foundling, in this play. 





WALLIE EDDINGER AS “DICK THE FOUNDLING ’’ IN HARRIS AND 
PETTITT’S PLAY, * THE SOUDAN.” 


The failure of the ‘ Prodigal” at Daly’s Theatre was more 
sudden than had been predicted. It was taken off without de 
lay, and Mr. Daly is now giving his patrons a round of good 
things, not new, but none the less good because they are old 
By the wav, Miss Rehan, who was counted on to make a success 
of the “ Prodigal,” really damned the play. It was not suit 
to her, and she was not suited to it. Miss Rehan is getting old 

After repeated failures of the various managements of Hert 
mann’s Theatre on Broadway, it is a good sign to see it in the 
hands of such a competent and enterprising man as Charles 
Frohman. His success with * All the Comforts of Home ” shows 
that he has an appreciation of what the publie likes, and thi 
genius of common sense is essential to sucecas in theatricals a> 
it is in everything else. Mr. Frohman will have only thre: 
theatres on hand next week, but he has proved himself comp: 
tent to manage half a dozen. 

The enterprising management of the Star Theatre has ven 
tured, after its success with * Mr. Potter of Texas,” to try an 
other experiment with the public. “The Power of the Press 
is the name of Mr. Augustus Pitou’s new play, which, as the 
title indicates, is intended to illustrate the influence of the news 
papers on the side of right and justice and in defense of the 
weak and helpless. It is a local drama, with some enjoyab! 
local scenes, including a view of the magnificent new Manhattal 
Athletic Club-house. a ship-building yard in operation, and at 
East River wharf. That bright, indomitable, and deservedly am 


bitious young actress, Miss’ Seligman, takes a leading part anc 


does it admirably. THE STROLLER. 


Foe, SES 
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WALL STREET.—PUSHING THE 
yee recent sudden spurt in the stock market was credited by 


various writers to varying sources Of inspiration. 


SHORTS. 


One tells 
us that the assurance of a large crop of winter wheat was sufli- 
cient to send, the market upward. Another says that the evi- 
dences of a great railway consolidation and greater harmony be- 
Still 
another insists. that the prospective heavy disbursements and 


tween conflicting interests have stimulated speculation 


ease of money are responsible for the rise. In my judgment 
these are all collateral issues. 

The real reason for the jump that stocks took at the begin- 
ning of this week (it must be remembered that I write more than 
a week ahead of this publication) lies in the accumulation of a 
And right here let me call 
the attention of my readers to the fact that I have said 
and again, since the November panic in Wall Street, that prices 


very large and heavy short interest. 


again 


were altogether too low to warrant the selling of any stocks 
short. 

I have never known, in an experience extending over a quar- 
ter of a century, a time when a panic was followed by a bear 
market. On the contrary, I have never known a single instance 
when a bull market was not the inevitable result of a panic. 
The reason for this is clear: During the panic stocks touch the 
lowest possible prices. They may linger around these low 
prices for a few months, but seldom is the low level maintained 
throughout the year. Every great bear operator on the Street, 
from Cammack down, recognizes the truth of the situation, and 
every one expects a bull movement during the current year. 

The foolish youngsters on the Street who, because stocks have 
held at a low level for a protracted period. believed they could 
make money on the short side of the market, are being taught a 
lesson just now, and will be taught a lesson every time they try 
their audacious experiment. It may not be that prices will con- 
tinue to rise. I expect that there will be slumps. But I say 
now, as I have said before, that those who ean buy and pay for 
stocks at the low prices that have prevailed, and can afford to 
keep them and be patient, will certainly reap their reward before 
the year is out, perhaps before midsummer. 

I wish to emphasize the realization of another prediction that 
I made. Only last week I spoke of the fact that liquidation in 
Paris would be necessary before the financial clouds abroad were 
cleared. The ink with which I had written was hardly dry before 
we had the startling announcement that the great Société des 
Dépdts de Comptes Courants of Paris was in a critical financia! 
condition, and was only saved from failure by the advance of 
$15,000,000 by the Bank of France. I have said—and I repeat 
it—that I look for further liquidation in Berlin. When that comes 
we shall have had an end of the worst financial embarrass- 
ments of the three great money markets abroad—London, Paris, 
and Berlin, and then we shall be ready for a bull movement. 

It is barely possible that the German bankers, who have been 
overloaded for a year or two with various securities, did not 
have as many South American stocks and bonds as their friends 
in London and Paris, and it is also barely possible that by timely 
sales of their American securities they have strengthened them- 
selves sufficiently to withstand financial assaults. I trust this 
may be so. But the American market still stands as the strong- 
est, the best, and the most attractive in the world. 

I have a suspicion that the prediction repeatedly made in 
these columns concerning a more general and widespread control 
of railway properties by Mr. Gould and two or three other kings 
of the railway world is to be realized. That only is needed 
to initiate a decided advance all along the line. Whether Mr. 
Gould has got his claws upon Burlington and Rock Island, or 
whether he has made amieable arrangements with the recalci- 
trants, I do not know. But it may be depended upon that all 
these recalcitrants will be forced into line, and when they come 
in and the great railway combination is complete, stocks will go 
up and stay up for some time. 

As to the winter wheat crop, it is altogether too early to say 
whether it will be large or small. In the face of the reports that 
it is large I have detinite and reliable advices from Kansas that 
the alternate freezing and thawing weather of the past few 
weeks has done great injury to the corn; and as it is in Kansas, 
so, no doubt, it is in adjoining States. 

A correspondent at Boston asks if I think that Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg stock is bettered by the lease of the sys- 
tem to the New York Central Railroad. It certainly is, as the 
Central now guarantees the obligations of the Watertown road, 
and the Vanderbilt guarantee is considered as good as gold. It 
makes the Watertown road securities gilt-edged, and has already 
jumped their prices to a much higher figure than I had expected. 

An Oswego correspondent asks if I think the New York Cen- 
tral will absorb the Ontario and Western. I do not think that 
this is just now one of the contingencies. The talk about 
the absorption of the Delaware and Hudson by the New 
York Central is even more baseless. Both of these propo- 
sitions are some ways ahead in the future, if the management of 
the Central Railroad is to be believed. 

A St. Louis correspondent thanks me for advising him to pur- 
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chase Missouri Pacific stock. He says it has made a turn of 
several points in his favor. He wants to know if I am satisfied 
with its yearly statement recently made. I should be better 
satisfied if the statement were more complete. The surplus of 
$400,000 which it reveals beyond interest charges and dividends 
must be gratifying to those who hold the stock. But the book- 
keeping of the Missouri Pacific is mysterious. However, there 
are intimations that the stock is marked for quite a rise, and that 
it will continue to pay four per cent. dividends, and perhaps five 
per cent. before the year is out. 

A Fort Worth, Texas, correspondent asks if I expect a dividend 
on St. Paul common. I reply in the negative. The semi-annual 
report shows a surplus of nearly $1,225,000 over the dividend on 
the preferred. There is too much of the common stock to make a 
dividend probable just at present, but if railroad earnings are 
maintained, St. Paul common may have a dividend as a Christmas 
present. 

My friends who held on to Chicago Gas are on the way to 
realize a protit if they will be patient. The reorganization of that 
concern is bound to come about. In the meanwhile, it is steadily 
earning six per cent. on the stock, whether it pays dividends or 
not. 

One of the safest men on Wall Street advises the purchase of 
Alton and Terre Haute at anywhere around 30. He believes 
that within a year it will double its price. The reasons he gives 
me are fairly good. This is a speculative security, but it is ex- 
pected it will be made an investment stock if the present pro- 
gramme is carried out. Of course I cannot advise the purchase 
of any speculative security, but I give this statement for the in- 
formation of my readers who like such things. 

Among other stocks that are said to be good for an advance 
Union Pacific is mentioned. This is absolutely in the control of 
Mr. Gould, and he may mark it up so as to unload. I think it is 
likely to advance, and possibly it will be made a dividend-payer ; 
but if I had much of it I should take a good profit whenever I 
could and be satisfied. 

The reorganization plan of the San Antonio and Aransas Pass 
Railway has been periected and issued. It seems to take very 
good care of all the securities, and it looks as if it might be ac- 
cepted. 

The manipulators of the American Cotton Oil Company are 
again promising an advance in their securities. So many persons 
on the Street have been losers by investing in this concern that 
I cannot advise them to go into it again. But ] am told that at 
prevailing low prices a great deal of stock has been picked up, 
which will be held for an advance. If this is the case, a rise is 
probable, but the man who holds on for the highest prices will, 
as usual, “ get stuck.” 

Some months ago I told my readers that in the near future I 
expected a boom in California mining stocks. I see that it has 
started in. Consolidated Virginia, which sold three months ago 
for $3 per share, has this week been selling all the way from $10 
to $14. Look out for the California stocks. Remember that 
they ure assessable, and that an “ Irish dividend ” is about the only 
thing that most of them have declared during the past twenty 
years. Consolidated Virginia has paid dividends, but it is one of 
the stocks in the hands of the most unscrupulous manipulators. 
It would not surprise me if the New York mining-stock market 
should eatch the California craze if the latter continues, and if so 
we shall have lively times again in Eastern mining circles, and 
perhaps many opportunities for quick and handsome turns. 

From Westover, Pa., I have a query regarding the bulls and 
bears of Wall Street. My correspondent wants some information 
about them. If he will watch this column, I think he will be 
enlightened. He also asks for a list of coins on which the Gov- 
ernment pays a premium. This is not in my department, and 
I therefore cannot answer. 

“S. L.” writes from Binghamton, N, Y., regarding indus- 
trial’stocks and says: “If all the stock is not subscribed for, or 
if only a small part is subscribed for, what is done, and are the 
subscribers then liable to lose?” 

Industrial schemes are not usually floated unless a good part 
of the stock is subscribed, and whatever is issued is, of course, 
paid-up stock, not liable to any further claim than the stock of 
any corporation. The industrials are coming into very great 
favor, and the choicest ones, like Thurber, Whyland & Co. and 
Claflin & Co. are firmly held at a premium. 





SIBERIAN PRISON 


LIFE. 


N another page we reproduce some 

interesting sketches of Siberian prison 
life from the London Jllustrated News. Our 
London contemporary sent a special artist, 
Mr. Julius M. Price, to Siberia for the pur- 
pose of studying Siberian life, and particu- 
In 
one of his letters Mr. Price describes the 


larly the conditions of the prisons. 
prison at Yeniseisk, where ordinary crimi- 
nals, men and women, are confined, and 
it may be inferred from his statements 
that the prisoners did not suffer any ex- 
traordinary hardships, though some laxity 
of prison discipline evidently existed. It 
seems probable that much depends on the 
character of the local officers and the jailers, 
andin the absence of frequent and close in- 
spections by superior officers great abuses 
may be practiced in places which are so 
remote from the central government. Ex- 
perience has proved that to be the case 
even in the British penal colonies at Nor- 
folk Island, Van Diemen’s Land, and other 
Australian penal stations ; much more so 
in a province of such vast extent as Kast- 
ern Siberia, where an occasional tour of 
inspection, performed by the Governor, can 
hardly be expected to prevent the possi- 
bility of some cases of gross injustice 
and cruelty. Mr. Price believes that the 
real facts have been greatly exaggerated 
by political enemies of the Russian Em- 
pire. Our picture represents the visit of 
General Telakoffski, Governor of the prov- 
ince, to the Yeniseisk prison, and we give 


also two suggestive character-sketches, 








THE LATE BISHOP PADDOCK. 


HK late Rt. Rev. Benjamin Henry Paddock, D.D., Bishop of 

Massachusetts, had occupied ever since 1873 the position 
which he dignified by rare benignity of life and efficiency of 
service. When he entered upon the responsible duties of his 
office the diocese was troubled by serious antagonisms between 
the Low and Broad Churchmen and the High Churehmen, and he 
was without any special following, both parties distrusting him 
because he refused to take sides with either. From the first he 
showed the greatest wisdom and discretion. Ignoring the exist- 
ing contentions, he gave himself earnestly to the work of settipg 
the diocese in order, carefully refraining from a dictatorial policy, 
The 


summing up the 


and avoiding any manifestation of personal sympathies. 
Churchman, which 
work, remarks: 


speaks with authority, 


bishop’s “Gradually the party interests disap- 
The new bishop did not act until he was sure of his 
ground and until he had something to propose; and his wisdom 


peared. 


and sincerity quietly and surely secured him the confidence of 
the clergy and the people. All wished to see the church grow, 
and when they saw him taking the lead in that growth and pro- 
ceeding wisely, they gave him their confidence and forgot their 
This 
was the secret of the success of Dr. Paddock’s administration as 
the bishop of Massachusetts. 


antagonisms in the promotion of their common jnterests. 


Party spirit died away because 
there was nothing to keep it alive, or rather, people did not so 
much change their views as their manner of expressing them. 
They learned to work together. When this practical unity had 
been reached the diocese Was already growing rapidly, and it 
was with difficulty that the bishop could meet his engagements 
and attend to all the work of administration.” The disease of 
which he died had its origin in the heavy pressure of duties and 
the over-work they entailed. 

Bishop Paddock was sixty-three years of age at the time of * 
his decease. 


LATE 


THE PRINCE NAPOLEON. 
| re JOSEPH CHARLES PAUL JEROME BONA- 
* PARTE, better known as Prince Napoleon, and frequently 
called “ Plon-Plon,” a nickname that he obtained by calling him- 
self ‘“ Plon,” as a mispronunciation of Napoleon, when a child, 
and which was revived, later on, because of his sudden re- 
tirement from a military post during the war of the Crimea, 
died at Rome on the 17th inst., aged sixty-nine years. He 
had been, since the death of the Prince Imperial, the head of 
the imperial house of Bonaparte, and had been for a long time 
identified with political movements in France, but never exer- 
cised any commanding intluence. During the Franeo-Prussian 
war Prince Napoleon went into exile, and on his return in 
1873 he proposed an alliance between the democracy and the 
Napoleons to support the tri-color flag against the white flag of 
the Bourbons. The proposal provoked no response. In 1876 
he became a radical Republican, and made fierce anti-clerical 
speeches. The following year he fuiled of a re-election and re- 
tired to private life, from which he emerged when the death of 
the Prince Imperial made him the head of the Napoleonic fam- 
ily. At this time the Bonapartist party was split into two 
factions, one of which recognized Prince Napoleon as heir to the 
throne, while the other favored Prince Victor, Jerome’s oldest 
In 1883 the Prince was arrested and imprisoned by the 
Government on account of a manifesto which the Government 
held to be seditious. In 1886 he was expelled from France 
under the decree ordering the expulsion of the heads of families 


son. 


which have reigned in France, and had since resided in Switzer- 
land and Italy. 


THE LATE RIGHT REV. BENJAMIN HENRY PADDOCK, D.D., BISHOP OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
By courtesy of ** The Churchman,” 
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THE JUG BAND, OF PALATKA, FLA.: PHOTO BY J. G. MANGOLD. DR. MARY WALKER: PHOTO BY GEORGE PRINCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRIPLETS: PHOTO BY FLORENCE SMITH, HACKENSACK, N, J. 


MONUMENT IN NATIONAL CEMETERY, GETTYSBURG: PHOTO BY J. W. KENNY, BATH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


A DRINK FROM THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET; PHOTO BY J, T, 
VREDENBURGH, NEW YORK. 


OUR THIRD PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST.—SPECIMENS OF THE WORK SUBMITTED. 
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THE CENTENARY OF JOHN WESLEY.—[S cE A SWELL IN FURS, AT YENISEISK. 


SOME FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED. 
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FANCY-DRESS COS.- 
TUMES. 


HE providing of faney costumes 
for the many masquerade and 
fancy-dress balls and parties 
during the season has grown 
to be one of the most important 
of the many industries that are 


dependent upon the social life 





of the metropolis. Some of the 
establishments of this kind are 
of the 


may be 


very simple and modest in their outfit, while at some large estab- 


lishments a costume of any age, nation, or style had on demand. 


These costumes are made in such a manner, that by the tightening of a 


string or the application of a few pins they may be made to fit various 


Even dress suits may be had on hire for a small sum. 
the 


persons, 


During winter the many dancing-halls and assembly rooms on the 
Bowery and the East Side generally are occupied almost every evening by 
some association or club, with a ball, and in the majority of cases fancy 
at the great balls of the : 
the 


From one extreme to the 


costumes prevail; while Liederkranz, the Arion 


and the Cercle Francaise de |’ Harmonie, most elaborate and costiv 
) SCENE AT 
costumes may be seen. other, SCENE AT 


the 
mopolitanism ; 


and through all 
New York shows its infinite and its cos- 


r phases of New York life 


gradations, life in variety 


and among the most interesting are its fancy-dress balls 


THE WESLEY CENTENARY, 
{TPE hundredth anniversary of the death of John Wesley was observed quite generally in Great 
Britain and the United States, on the 2nd of March last, by special religious services in the 
churches of the Methodist Episcopal denomination. In London there was’a great public meeting 
g 
which brought together Methodists of the different Connexions, including the 


Primitive Methodists, the and the Wesleyan 


New Connexion, the 
Bible Christians, Reform Union, as well as those of 
Ireland and America. Lectures on the history of this great religious movement since its beginning 
in the reign of George IL. its progress, extension, and consolidation, and its present operations, 
were provided for the occasion; and there were practical discussions with reference to the works 
of preaching, education, literary instruction, The 


John Wesley and the opening of the Allan Library, with a museum of antiquities or relics illustra- 


and foreign missions. unveiling of a statue of 
tive of the early years of Methodism, were features of the Centenary. 

In connection with this event, we 
Wesley’s life 
where his father, 


give on another page illustrations of several memorials of Jolin 


and career. 


Wesley was born June 17th, 1703, at Epworth, in Lincolnshire 
Samuel Wesley, 


. England, 


ey. was rector from 1696 to 1735. He was one of a large 
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family, his elder brother, Samuel, being at the time of John’s birth 


thirteen years of age, while his younger brother, Charles, was 


The old rectory or parsonage was 
Little 
but enough is known to show that the 


born two or three years later. 
is recorded of the 
rector of Kp- 


destroyed by fire in their childhood. 
family life, 
worth was a clergyman worthy of esteem for his virtues, piety, 
and learning, burdened with domestic anxieties, and once thrust 
Mrs. Wesley, the 


teacher of all her children. From her care, 


into jail for debt best of mothers, was the 


in his eleventh year, 
School in London, where he 


John passed to the Charterhouse 


spent five years, and in 1720 was elected to a scholarship of 


Christ Church, Oxford, followed there by his brother Charles in 
1726; it indeed, that the Methodist 
a small company of devout students of the 


wus there, Society began 


with University, 
John Wesley 


and had as- 


united by mutual sympathy and private friendship. 
had already taken orders in the Church of England, 
In 1735 he 
iving by his work a lasting impress to the 


sisted his father as curate. came to America as a 
religious missionary, ¢ 
after his return 


religious thought of the age ; and it was in 1739, 


to England, in which 
Wesley 


zealously commenced. 


that the system of popular preaching, 
and Whitfield, for a very short time, acted together, 
John Wesley, is a con- 
spicuous figure in the social history of the last century; and the 
effects of his work will be felt to the latest throb of time in the 
sphere of 


was 
who died in 1791, 


religious and social progress and development. In 


honoring his memory, American Methodism has supplied the 
best possible proof of its own claim to consideration as one of 


the great moral forces of the time. 


GLADSTONE 


R. GLADSTONE has lost none of his popu- 
larity with the British populace. 


MR. ON 


M 


ing London, 


PARNELL. 


On leay- 


a few days since, for Hastings, he 


received a great ovation, an immense crowd 


gathering to witness his departure. In its en- 
thusiasm, the 
Mr. Gladstone appeared, broke down the barriers 
Grand Old Man,” 
ing and waving hats and handkerchiefs as if mad 
with joy. 
cheers as the train bearing Mr. Gladstone 
out of the building. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke with g 


jj il ui i =| 


crowd, cheering itself hoarse after 


and made a rush for the “ cheer- 
The railroad station fairly shook with 
moved 
In his speeches at Hastings, 
great positiveness as to 
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COSTUMER’S—PROCURING COSTUMES FOR A 
J. DURKIN. 


YORK SWELL WEST-SIDE BALL 


DRAWN BY 


the relations of the Liberal party and Mr. Parnell. He said: * The Liberal party never entered into 
the question as to whether Mr. Parnell should resign wus at in Parliament—that was a question 
But the Liberals looked 


working for a majority in the coming Parliament which would give Home Rule, 


coming crisis. They were 
If there had been no 


meant making Mr. Parnell the constitutional ruler of 


for the Cork constituency. forward to the 


divoree revelations, Ilome Rule would have 


Ireland ; but after the revelations. the Liberals considered whether they would stil] place the con- 
stitutional leadership in Mr. Parnell’s hands, and they decided that they would not do it. 
the conviction of the Liberal party in December, and their conviction is now even more strongly 
held. That is final. 
but we will not create a constitutional leadership for Ireland under such guidance.” 


That was 
We are ready to face defeat, exclusion from power, and political misfortune ; 


Regarding the American manifesto Mr. Gladstone said: ‘“ Mr. Parnell appears to have put into 


it many questionable claims, and to have reckoned upon sources of strength which he does not 


perhaps possess. I was struck by one omission. Mr. Parnell forgot to inform the TIrish-Americans 


that he now has the support of the Tory press and most of the Tories in England. He ought to 


have specified that when making an inventory of his resources. I hope the decision of the Irish 


people will be prompt and clear, because I can conceive of nothing more injurious to the Trish 


cause and imperial interests than the continuance of a condition of affairs which gives the slight- 


est exeuse for saying that it is not yet clear what Ireland’s convictions are,” 
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INTERESTING INDUSTRY. 


COMPLETE exhibit of the in- 
dustrial development of this 
country during the last quarter 
of a century will show a won- 
derful multiplication of indus- 
tries. Many of these are com- 
paratively unknown, although 
they ate contributing to the 
comfort and convenience of the 
publie and ministering to the 
wants especially of the unfort- 
unate classes. It is said that 
in one of our neighboring cities 
there 


AN 


are in active operation 
six thousand industries, 
of them 

but all of them actively contrib- 
uting to the sum of general prosperity and happiness. 
industries, of tourse, employ the skill, the taste, and the inven- 
tion of large miasses of operatives, and are thus a stimulus to 
mental as well as physical progress. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that some of the industries 
which are least known and understood have the tlosest relation 
to the needs of the suffering. One of these is the manufact- 
ure of artificial limbs, which is unknown outside of the circle of 
those who are maimed and are direct beneficiaries of it. Gener- 
ally this industry is coupled with that of plastic surgery, but in- 
stead of being a part of the surgical profession it has become as 
distinct and independent as any of the arts. 

The artificial limb of modern manufacture differs very largely 
from those which were in use iu earlier days, when limbs of this 
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FELLING A MAMMOTH LINDEN-TREE. 


character were really mechanical curiosities—we might say mon- 
Ifa 
man were so unfortunate as to lose a leg, he was practically 
without relief excepting in the use of a crutch or a manufactured 
limb which really contributed little to his facility of motion. 
Nowadays make-shifts of this character are not tolerated, and 
every man practically supplies a loss with an artificial limb 
made to resemble as nearly as possible the natural support of 
which he has been deprived. 

We have only to look around us, for instance, to see how many 
veterans of the recent Civil War, who were maimed and disabled, 
are now practically exempt from the discomforts and inconven- 
iences of their loss, supplemented as it has been by the ingenu- 
ity of man. This demand of the crippled has stimulated the de- 
velopment of the prosthetic art, and the industry has now become 
one of very great importance. 

If it is true, as the economists insist, that the source of all 
wealth is the utilization of the forces of nature and the elements 
of matter, then any invention which conserves natural force 
which would otherwise go to waste is obviously a benefit. We 
do not know that any statistician has undertaken to show the 
amount of gain to the production of the world resulting from 
those inventions by which men once physically disabled have been 
enabled to resume the use of faculties temporarily suspended, but 
such an exhibit, if it were made, would be full of interest as a 
social and economic study. There can be no doubt at all that 
many thousands of men who have been, by physical impairment, 
made practically useless to themselves and society have, by such 
inventions as that now under consideration, been made positive 
contributors to the aggregate wealth of society. Instead of being 
dependent and helpless, they have become of active, economic 


strosities. Comparatively few were in use in former times. 
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value as producers. Instead of being simply consumers, they have 
been enabled to add to the general welfare by just the amount of 
their restored capacity for physical labor, Men engage in the 
callings to which they were trained; they work on the farm, in 
the mines, on the railroad, in the forest, on the water, or in the 
shop, Women resume their duties in the kitchen or in the 
drawing-room, Limbs are often supplied to children of but one 
year of age; they can be lengthened as the child grows, and 
made to last many years. They have been applied to subjects of 
over eighty, and proved to have been profitable and a great 
comfort. 

While there has been a multiplication in the diversity of 
American industries, there has also been a very marked progress 
in the care and judgment of more scrupulous manufacturers and 
inventors in the selection of proper material for the manufacture 
of their wares. This growing sensitiveness to the demands of 
the public involves very often loss of time and a large outlay of 
money. But the increased value and popularity of their products 
amply compensate for these elements of cost. The time was when 
This 
the broom-maker would twine a few twigs on the end of a rough 


the most available had precedence over the most adaptable. 


hickory sapling, and the clumsy broom so made was expected to 
perform all the functions of the perfect sweeper. Now the corn 
is grown and neatly secured to a smooth, polished, straight-grained 
stick, especially prepared for the purpose, and the result is a 
broom at once graceful and useful. Edison was not content to 
use a platinum wire for his incandescent light. 
mote and wild country that he might obtain the peculiar fibre 
that has given his lamp prominence. The ordinary lead-pencil 
used to be made of a commertial wood, but nowadays the maker 
goes to an old, overgrown swamp and exhumes logs that have 
been buried for ages, in which the fibres are tundergoing disinte- 
gration from age and moisture. 

This disposition to make the proper appropriation of material 
In early 


He sent to a re- 


is conspicuous in the manufacture of artificial limbs. 
times, as already hinted, the unfortunate had to lug about a 
crude, cumbersome appliance wrought out of copper, iron, silver, 
leather, or other weighty material that chanced to occur to the 
smith or cobbler employed to do the work. Now the best arti- 
ficial legs are made of light, tough wood, with sponge-rubber 
feet, the wood strengthened by parchment, beautifully enameled. 
(It may be said in passing, that the rubber foot is an especially 
valuable improvement, since it secures noiselessness of move- 
ment, naturalness in walking, ease to the stump, and great dur- 
ability.) 

The choice of wood is the result of many years of experiment. 
Mr. Marks, the senior member of the firm of A. A. Marks, ar- 
tificial limb-makers of New York City, has given this subject 
much study. His experiments have been with the cane and 
bamboo of the tropics, the tupelo and cotton-wood of the South, the 
larch and cedars of the North, the willow of the Kast, and the 
lindens of the West. Nothing seems to meet these requirements 
so fully as the willow and the bass. These two woods are excel- 
lent, both being tough, light, homogeneous, and of minimum 
porosities. After the. most suitable wood for the purpose has 
been ascertained, there arises another problem—the selection— 
for there is a great dissimilarity among willows as well as the 
bass. The disposition of the grain, the character of the pores, 
and the continuity of fibre, are qualities to be considered, which 
make the selection exceedingly difficult. 
the woods and select the right tree when standing is a faculty 
that can only be acquired by a long, continuous contact with the 
manufacture of artificial limbs, and a familiarity with forestry. 


The ability to go into 


_Mr. A. A. Marks is beyond doubt the leading expert of the 


times in this work. He has devoted a quarter of a century to 
the industry, and nearly another quarter of a century in the 
All the wood 


used by the firm is of his selection, and as the firm enjoy a large 


study, choice, selection, and preparation of woods. 


patronage, their consumption of timber is enormous. 

Last November Mr. Marks, Sr., visited Ohio. He found there 
an abundance of mammoth linden, commonly known as bass- 
The trees were tall, large, thrifty, just the kind he 

With the aid of a dozen woodmen he felled them to 


wood. 

wanted. 
the ground, cut them in lengths, and shipped them by rail to the 
firm’s mill and timber 
Sound 
One of 


from 


buildings in 
Beach, 
our illustrations is 


Conn. 


a photograph taken of 
one of the trees as it was 
felled. It 
hundred 


about to be 
stood over one 
and fifty feet high and 
was over six feet in di- 
ameter at the place of 
Another illus- 
represents the 
tree on the ground being 
lengths. A 


cutting. 
tration 
cut into 
fortnight was consumed 
in compelling these mon- 
ster trees to yield to the 
forces that ulti- 
mately convert them into 
appliances to restore the 
legless and 
armless to lives of use- 

This shipment eee |e sa 
of timber was the largest rer) UT 
for the eve | QZ 
known, being one hun- wha § 


would 


dependent 
fulness. 


purpose 


4 


dred tons. 

Mr. Marks has recent- 
ly found a cluster of suit- 
able yellow or English 
willows in the northern 
part of Connecticut. 
These will soon yield to 
his saws and axes and 
be converted into human 





NEW YORK ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A. A, MARKS, 
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extremities, The manner of preparing the timber is briefly as 
follows: The logs are taken in the rough to the mills in Sound 
Beach, Conn, There they are split into convenient sizes—the 
heart, bark, and gnarly parts are thrown away. The sticks 
are then dressed on a buzz-saw, bored through their centres, then 
taken to an ingeniousand suitably contrived dry-kiln and allowed 
to remain until the sap becomes thoroughly disengaged. The 
dry-kiln is a spacious room ramified by steam pipes charged 
with a hundred pounds of live steam. From the dry-kiln the 
timber is stored in a dark, dry room, where it remains for two 
or more years, and is then taken to the factory, 701 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

It may seem incredible that a single establishment engaged 
in an industry apparently limited should require such vast quan- 
tities of timber, but such is the fact. 

The firm of A. A. Marks control upward of a hundred valuable 
inventions, besides many patents which make their limbs prefer- 
able and very much sought after. Railroad companies and manu- 
facturing corporations throughout the country contract with this 
firm to furnish their crippled employés with artificial limbs. 
The United States Government has commissioned them to supply 
limbs to its pensioners. Aside from this domestic patronage this 
firm have contracts with foreign powers, and fill orders for the 
most distant parts of the world. By an ingenious system they 
obtain ali the data necessary for the construction of a limb that 
will fit and be serviceable, while the wearer remains at home. 
Thus they make a wide distribution of their products, and ac- 
complish a most laudable humanitarian work. An engraving on 
this page represents their city establishment 

An éxamination of the letter-book of the firm is full of inter- 
est, as disclosing the extent of the trade which they enjoy, and 
the wide scope of the territory which it covers. Thus we find a 
letter from His Excellency, Count Okuma, a dignitary of Japan, 
who suffered the loss of one of his legs from the explosion of a 
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CUTTING UP A MAMMOTH TREE FOR ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
dynamite bomb which was hurled at him by a mob some two years 
ago. Upon his recovery from his serious loss, he was supplied 
with an artificial limb, and writes that he is exceedingly gratified 
with the admirable workmanship, aud had made great progress 
in walking with its assistance. 

Among other patrons of the New York house is the Hon. 
P. O. Fysch, Chief Secretary of the Island of Tasmania, who, 
during the past year has sent a number of orders in behalf of the 
An- 
other interesting case is that of the Fleming brothers, of New- 
foundland, who in the winter of 1888, while fishing from a ship's 
yawl off the coast of Newfoundland, were overtaken by a storm 
and driven away beyond the reach and relief of the vessel. 
They drifted about for twelve days, when a bark bound for 
Quebec picked them up and cared forthem. Their sufferings, 
however, were not alleviated until they were placed in the Que- 
bee Hospital, when it was found necessary in each case to am- 
They had been so severely frozen that there 
In the course of time, these 
brothers were supplied with artificial legs, and their letter ex- 
presses the utmost gratitude for the great assistance they have 
received from the invention of Mr. Marks. 

Still another interesting letter is that of Dr. Z. T. Daniel, 
Agency Physician United States Indian Service, at Fort Bennett, 
S. Dak. He writes that in September of 1889 he performed the 
operation of amputation at the middle and lower third junction 
of the left leg on Peter Three Thighs, a Sioux Indian attached to 
that agency, who was a sufferer from necrosis of the tarsus, and 
an invalid, being absolutely unable to stand, to say nothing of 
walking. He was induced to consent to the operation upon be- 
ing told that he could be supplied with an artificial limb that 
would enable him to walk, run, ride, work, etc., and that his de- 
formity would be completely hidden. Dr. Daniel says that Peter 
Three Thighs, at the date of writing, was going about among the 
Indians with as much ease and comfort as could be desired. 

The trade of this house extends to both South and Central 
America, One letter now before us is from the son of the late 
President of Peru, who had lost a limb in one of the battles of 
that country, and who very highly recommends the Marks’ sub- 
stitute, 


l'asmanian Government for limbs for Tasmanian subjects. 


putate both legs, 


was no possibility of saving them 
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1. Cleveland's Baking Powder. 2. Huyler’s Cocoa and Chocolates. 8. Hecker’s display. 4. Stevens's Prepared Flours. 5 Schumacher’s cereal exhibit. 6. A. B. De Frece, Manager. 7. Schultz's mineral waters 











THE RECENT FOOD AND HEALTH EXPOSITION AT THE LENOX LYCEUM, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE RETAIL GROCERS’ UNION OF. NEW YORK, 
SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITS. 
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PURE FOOD. 
A NortasL_E Foop AND HEALTH EXPOSITION AT THE LENOX 
Lycrum, NEw York. 

HE-widespread interest felt in the food question has led, 
in late years, to legislation to prevent the adulteration of 
products that enter into the daily consumption of the 

The tendency of the times is altogether toward secur- 
Scientific in- 


people. 
ing purity in every article of food and drink. 
vestigation and governmental inspection and supervision have 
combined to protect the consumer from the greed and rapacity 
of the adulterator. The question of pure food is of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the people. It affects their material 
interests, and especially affects their physical well-being. 

It is to the lasting credit of the New York Retail Grocers’ 
Union of this city, that it has been foremost in the effort to se- 
cure supplies of pure food, and that it has put itself on record as 
opposed to the sale of all adulterated and injurious food products. 
The Food and Health Exposition held in New York in March 
was, in large part, the outgrowth of the pure-food movement 
at Washington in January, 1887, the first national pure food 
convention held in the United States. The New York expo- 
sition was given under the direction of A. B. De Frece, the well- 
known and active New York philanthropist. He was managing 
director of the affair, with Mr. Charles F. Bussing as business 
manager, Henry Middendorf as treasurer, Elisha Winter as secre- 
tary, and a carefully selected board of directors and executive 
committee. ; 

The purpose of the exposition was to assist the New York 
Retail Grocers’ Union building fund. But this is only a sub- 
ordinate purpose. The main idea was to encourage the pure- 
food movement. 

The greatest skill and taste were manifested in the arrange- 


DURKEE’S EXHIBIT—SAUGES, SALADS, ETC. 


ment of the exhibits. Every part of the exhibiting floors was 
abundantly lighted with electric lights, and the beautiful young 
ladies who were drafted to wait upon visitors at the various 
booths lent a special charm to the occasion. All the exten- 
sive floors were utilized, from the stage to the annex and lob- 
bies, and even the lower halls were called into requisition. A list 
of the entries would require much more space than we can de- 
vote to this single topic. We have room to refer only to some 
of the most striking and noticeable exhibits, which were par- 
ticularly worthy of illustration and description, including the 
following : 


THe Famous Hecker SEvF-RAISING FLour. 


The Croton Flour Mill exhibits were made on the inner circle of the 
main floor, where the well-known sign of G. V. Hecker & Co., 205 
Cherry Street, New York, was recognized by nearly every visitor. 
Hecker’s Self-Raising Flour, introduced in 1850, has received the highest 
awards wherever exhibited. ** Self-Raising * is the Hecker trade-mark, 
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and the wonderful success of this apparently trifling but extremely 
valuable invention has led, as all such inventions do, to numberless 
imitations. The firm of George V. Hecker was established in 1848. 
It is the proprietor of the Croton Flour Mills and the Metropoli- 
tan Flour Mills, with the enormous capacity of 3,500 barrels - day of 
New Roller Process Flour. The products of their mills include 
Hevker’s Superlative, Hecker’s Spring, and Hecker's Croton for mak- 
ing bread, cakes, biscuit. etc., by the use of yeast or baking powder ; 
Hecker’s Self-Raising Flour, Self-Raising Buckwheat. ae 
Griddle-cake, Self-Raising Corn Meal, and Self-Raising Brown Bread, 
for making bread, cakes, biscuit, etc., by mixing with cold water or 
milk, without the use of salt. yeast or baking powder. Other products 
of the famous Hecker Mills include farina, wheaten grits, oatmeal 
hominy, and perfect baking powder, all indicated by the trade-mark of 
‘*Hecker.”’ The exhibit made by the Croton 
Flour Mills at the Lyceum was worthy the 
general admiration it received. It was in 
charge of Mr. Theodore Walcott. 


F. ScouMACHER MILLING Company, AKRON, O. 


On the ground floor was an exhibit by the 
F. Schumacher Milling Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, entered by Charles Muns & Son, 41 
Water Street, New York. Mr. Ferdinand Schu- 
macher was the pioneer in the oatmeal busi- 
ness in the United States. Having learned 
the process of making oatmeal with a small, 
one-man power run of stones in Germany, 
where he had served his apprenticeship, he 
concluded that better oatmeal could be manu- 
factured here than in Germany ; that it could 
be made a popular American dish, and he em- 
barked in the enterprise with remarkable suc- 
cess. His small oatmeal mill had grown, in 
1886, to a magnificent plant of five mills, two 
elevators, and a pamnber of auxiliary facto- 
ries. In that year a great fire destroyed the 
material work of his lifetime ; but the citizens 
of Akron insisted upon the reorganization 
and rebuilding of the works, and the result 
was the F. Schumacher Milling Company. 
Their food supplies include the Schumacher 
Farina, Rolled Wheat, Cracked Wheat. Rolled 
Avena, Oatmeal, Parched Farinose. Pearl and 
Crushed Barley, White Wheat and Amber 
Graham, Whole Winter Wheat Flour. and 
many other brands of Corn Meal and Flour. 
Charles Muns & Son ably represent the com- 

any in this city, and are agents for New 

York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. Their 
exhibit at the Lyceum 
was in charge of Mr. R. 
W. Muns. 


Car. H. Scuvurtz’s Fa- 
mous MINERAL WATERS. 


We doubt if ever a 
more attractive, com- 
es. and unique exhi- 
vition of mineral waters 
has been made in the 
United States, or any- 
where else, than that of 
Carl H. Schultz, of 430 to 440 First Avenue, 
New York, in the lower hall of the Lenox 
Lyceum, during the Pure Food Exhibition. 
Schultz’s mineral spring waters have for 
years, by reason of their perfect purity and 
their reasonable price, constantly advanced 
in cy favor. They were introduced in 1862, 
and the leading chemical authorities in the 
country have testified to the absolute purity 
and reliability of the waters. and to the fact 
that in composition and effect they conform to 
the various natural springs which they repro- 
duce. To Mr. Schultz is to be awarded last- 
ing credit for maintaining the purity of the 
waters he has offered the public. Metallic con- 
taminations are absolutely avoided in his fac- 
tory by the use of glass fountains. The larg- 
est metal receptacles that he employs are only 
used to protect the heavy glass cylinders in 
side in which the water is retained. Those 
who have not used Schultz's waters should 
send to the home office in New York for one 
of the valuable little books of information, dis- 
tributed gratis, giving the list of waters and 
their chemical composition, physiological ac- 
tion, and therapeutic and general use. The 
exhibit was in charge of Carl H. Schultz, Jr. 





IMPERIAL TABLE JELLY—WHAT IS IT ? 


The ladies took special interest in an*extraor- 

dinarily attractive exhibit at the Lyceum, 

made in the lower hall of the Annex by the E. 

C. Rich Co., 160 Franklin Street, New York. It 

embraced jellies, mince-meats, and confectionery, but the Imperial 

Table Jelly, or prepared gelatine, was the chief attraction, and was 

sampled by thousands and bought by every one who sampled it. It 

is a package of the finest imported gelatine, so skillfully prepared with 

sugar and other pure ingrodionts that by simply dissolving the pack- 

age in hot water and setting it in a cool place a mould of pure, deli- 

cious jelly, clear as crystal, is at once in readiness for use. Strangely 

enough, while equal in quality with the finest home-made jelly, it 

can be had for one quarter of its cost. It is simply necessary to 

add a pint of hot water to a cake of prepared 

gelatine, and in five minutes it is ready for the 

mould and the ice-box. The exhibit was in 
charge of Mr. E. C. Rich. 


STEVENS’s IMPEROYAL WHEAT AND BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR. 


In the outer circle of the main floor of the Ly 
ceum an extensive exhbit was made of the M. 
D. Stevens Imperoyal Wheat and Buckwheat 
Flour. The Stevens new process of preparing 
buckwheat and flour was awarded the first pre 
mium at the American Institute Fair for three 
consecutive years, from 1888-1890, the same Wh ips 
premium at the Waverly Fair in 1888, and wher- 
ever exhibited. This entry was made by M. D. 
Stevens, of 6 Harrison Street, New York. The 
Imperoyal Wheat and Buckwheat Flours are 
marked and guaranteed as absolutely pure, and 
of the highest possible standard in quality, en- 
tirely free from alum, terra alba. and other harm- 
ful ingredients. The Imperoyal Flour yields, ata 
moment's notice, at the hands of any lady who 
knows anything about cooking, delicious biscuit, 
dumplings, cake, ete., and light and wholesome 
griddle-cakes, without delay and at almost no 
expense. The Vacuum Cooked Oats, Wheat and 
Hominy which bear the Imperoyal brand may 
also be depended upon as of the highest quality 


E. R. DurKee's Satap DrEssIna. 


There was an affectionate look in the eyes of 
the ladies who closed up about the handsome 
exhibit made by E. R. Durkee. They had a 
warm and pleasant recollection of the famous 
salad dressing made by this house, the most at- 
tractive, perhaps, of all his grocers’ supplies 
The preparation of the salad dressing, made from 
the choicest materials and ready for instant use 
at the table, was in the line of the discovery of 
self-raising flours, of prepared jellies, and other 
time and labor-saving inventions, that have made 
the cook's duties less onerous and the table more 
attractive. The reputation of Durkee’s salad Dressing extends from 

le to pole. No American that appreciates good living and real en- 
joyment of domestic comfort is without this finest concomitant of 
a salad. The glittering array of j.rs and bottles, filled with pure 
and wholesome table delicacies made by E. R. Durkee, was the 
centre of an admiring throng from day to day and night to night, 
and the expressions of approval and commendation heard from every 
new-comer indicated that Durkee’s Salad Dressing was generally used 
and widely appreciated. 


THE 


CLEVELAND'S SUPERIOR BAKING PowpDeER. 


The finest display of baking powders made at the Pure Food Ex 
hibition was that on the ground floor by the famous Cleveland Baking 
Powder Company, of 81-83 Fulton Street, New York. The reputation 
of this powder for absolute purity, for full weight, and for never fail- 
ing to produce promised results is maintained with wonderful per- 
tinacity. Asaresult, Cleveland's Baking Powder stands for a synonym 
of purity. The display at the Pure Food Exhibition was very large 
and very fine, and it is safe tosay that not a visitor present, if the 
entire number had been polled, would have expressed himself or her- 
self as oblivious of the existence of Cleveland's Baking Powder. 
Everybody knows it, and every one has used it, and it is this which 
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has established its fame and made its fortune. There was peculiar 
proprtets in the exhibit of this famous baking-powder at the Pure 
‘vod Exhibition, for the purity of Cleveland's Baking Powder is as 
unequaled as that of sunshine itself. Mrs. 8. T. Rorer was in charge 
of the exhibit. 


Hvyer’s Cocoa, CHoco.ates, Erc. 


To the right, on the innercircle of the ground floor of the Lyceum, a 
crowd, in which the ladies were conspicuous, surrounded a notable ex- 
hibit by the famous Huyler. It included Huyler’s Cocoas, Chocolates, 
etc., entered from aly art great establishment on the corner of 
Eighteenth Street and Irving Place, New York. The young ladies who 
invited you to partake of the pure-food exhibit of Huyler's chocolate 
did so with serene confidence that your judgment would agree with 





EXHIBIT OF WALTER BAKER & CO. 


theirs that Huyler’s preparations could not be surpassed for purity 
and delicacy of flavor. The display at the Pure Food Exhibition was 
one of the finest that Huyler has made, and every one regarded it with 
pleasure. It was in charge of Mr. B. Gibbs. 

Fancy FRENCH GROCERIES. 

First in the outer circle to the right, on the main floor of the Exhi- 
bition, the visitor found an exceedingly fine display of fancy French 
groceries of the “Alex. Eyquem” and * Fiton” brands, entered by the 
enterprising and successful firm of N. R. Cottman, 61 Park Place, New 
York. There was a multitude of fancy parcels, inclosing and some- 
times disclosing the most delicious and appetizing contents, including 
small peas, small string beans, Lima beans, mixed vegetables, an- 
chovies, sardines, macaroni, prunes, capers, olives, and pickles. This 
is one of the oldest, largest, and best food-packing establishments 
in France ; was founded in 1848, and has received twelve gold medals 
from international expositions. Its factory is an enormous estab- 
lishment at Bordeaux. No finer olive oil can be found than the fa- 
mous * Virgin Olive Oil, of Aix.” 

WALTER BAKER & CoMPANY’S PREPARATIONS, 

{n the Fifty-ninth Street Annex of the Lyceum the ladies’ parlors 
were occupied by the famous firm of Walter Baker & Co., 158 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., manufacturers of Baker's Chocolate and Cocoa 
Preparations. The taste displayed in the decoration of the lors 
and their conversion into bowers hidden behind trellises of ivy leaves, 
excited the admiration of every visitor. The handsome young ladies, 
in becoming and attractive costumes, who served refreshments so gen- 
erously and so kindly, made Baker’s Chocolate and Baker's Cocoa 
taste all the sweeter, richer, and more delicious because of their grace 
and beauty. It is impossible to caleulate the number of visitors 
to the Baker exhibit. here was a constant rush to get a seat and se- 
cure a sip of Baker’s Chocolate or Cocoa, But every one was served 

sromptly, modestly, and good-naturedly, and it must have been grati- 
fying to the exhibitors to know that nearly every visitor seemed to 
have been an old-time patron of the old-fashioned Baker’s Chocolate 
and Cocoa. A reputation such as this house has won may well be 
the envy of any businessman. It hasextended for over one hundred 
years, and during all that time its preparations have been the acknowl- 
edged standard of purity and excellence. There is an absolute guar- 
antee made by this Louw regarding every preparation which it offers 
to the public that it is absolutely free from chemicals. From the out- 
set Walter Baker & Co have taken a decided stand against any and 
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OF THE E. C. RICH COMPANY, CONFECTIONERS. 


all chemically treated cocoas. While cheaper brands have come upon 
the market as a'result of these unwholesome treatments, they have 
never entered into competition with the standard Baker brand. Their 
supremacy is and has been unquestioned, Mr. W. E. Simpson had the 
exhibit in charge. 

Tue Beecu-Nut Ham. 

The samplers of the good things displayed everywhere at the 
Lyceum Exhibition dwelt with special delight before the exhibit of the 
Imperial Packing Company, of Canajoharie, N. Y., entered by B. Ar- 
kell, 110 Fifth Avenue, Charles & Co., Agents, 48 East 48d Street, New 
York, Several of the famous and delicious Beech-Nut hams were con- 
stantly being served, free of charge, to visitors, and the delicate flavor, 
the delicious aroma and delightful fragrance of this particular exhibit 
kept the waiters of the Imperial Packing Company more than busy. 

A Nove.ty ty Paper Four Sacks, 

Many a housewife stopped before the pretty exhibit of Paper Flour 
Sacks made by Arkell & Smiths, of Canajoharie, N. Y. These flour 
sacks, made of a strong manilla paper, are by a patent process rendered 
almost white as linen and looked as pretty as cotton bags, and are twice 
as strong and durable, It is simply marvelous how popular paper flour 
sacks have come to be, They are criving flour barrels out of existence. 


EXPOSITION AT LENOX LYCEUM. 
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Why Suffer One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 
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INSURANCE and FINANCIAL. | 


DADO Ormnmrmrrry vy err eeeeeeeoem 


Massachusetts Benefit Association. 
EXxcHANGE Bvuiipina, 59 State St., Boston, Mass. 
The largest natural premium association in New 
England, Over 24,000 members; $78,000,000 insurance 
in force; $640,000 emergency fund; $150,000 deposited 
| with State Treasurer; $4,400,000 paid death losses. 


No Strate is so favored as South Dakota, just 
admitted into the sisterhood of States. Over 
1.000.000 acres of her best lands are set aside for 
her public schools and charitable institutions, 
Her entire area is underlain with wonderful 
artesian basins ; her facilities for stock growing are 
unparalleled; her mineral wealth is even now fa- 









































mous, particularly in tin and gold. Her capital, | Policies 1,000 to B ag x4 Fong my fant nae : 
Lose t “in its centre issouri | | features for insured—including half of amo or 
Same ye a Bo Sg Pompe ey Br pot ioe oes = ag ge > a A. . 
Iver, and possess re. Saree arog dhe , : — 2 s sy) resident. New York office, GeorcE E. Curtis 
line, electric and gas plants, five splendid hotels When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great Manager, Potter Building. y | 
furnished with every modern convenience; has majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, } 
5,000 people, and is only ten years old. s ; ‘ ¥ 33 ENEFITS. 
} crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a perma- KAERNAY 7 to, 840 Weekly | 
Ancostura Bitters, the celebrated appetizer, of ex- . H NS Z = 200 to &4,900 in | 
quieite flavor, is used all over the world nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and KY union sO + A << at. | 
~— a6 op all other remedies fail? Cuticura Rem- life; also in case of death. 
Prope who value time always use Dr. Bull’s Cough , z Men and women in all ] 
Syrup to get rid of a cold edies are the greatest skin cures, blood branches of business wanted 
Salvation Oil, the great pain-eradicator, cures rheu- re : as agents. Big pay and easy 1 
matism and neuralgia. 25 cents. purifiers, and humor remedies of modern work. Address at once, i 
= = ° S. Glensor, 8 Union Sq., ] 
Lewis G. TewksBury, Banker, New York, says the times, are absolutely pure and agreeable New York. Mention this paper. < 
tendency towards consolidation of railroads must re- ; sviests Z _ - EPs = = t 
move the reckless competition of the past, and should to the most sensitive, and ond be used by | . } 
give greater firmness to the market. Still advise caution the youngest and most delicate with per- 
and quick turns. ; 5 | ros 0 
vars - : fect success. 4 i i 
A Specific for saoeet _ yc , 
BRONCHIAL TRocHES have been long and favorably : : , 
known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, Hoarse- New York, Philadelphia, Boston & Chicago. ‘ 
ness, and Sore Throat. They are exceedingly effect- MAKERS OF | 
ive. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 
Oren the great skin cure, instantly allays the i: 
‘ TQTT T if . . . . 
CONSUMPTION CURED. most intense itching, burning, and inflam- a 
AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed zi : E ; 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily ¥ 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- Z 4 S 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Cotassh, heals the skin, and restores the hair, 
As , and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a - — ‘ ° Te é . ‘ ° | 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- | 
Jerv } ints. Having tested its wonderful A ee ~y 2 . 
curative sonal ta thoumnae of cases, and desiring eased surfaces. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
ie suffering, I will send free of charge , ” np ‘ | 
oS Sere, ale wetis tp German, Vrench, Sr | greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and pois- 
English. with ful die tee Pie stamp, naming | onous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies c 
Se Powers’ Block, Roch’ | cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, _ 
3 from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. Th 


NOVEL TOURS TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 
Via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Tue early spring always attracts the tourist, and of 


late years many travelers who have neglected their | 


own country for European wanderings have been 


brought to some sense of realization of the wonders of | 


their own country, and have profited by visiting and in- 
forming themselves of it. An ocean voyage has its 
many disadvantages, which do not attach to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's personally-conducted tours to the 
Golden Gate. The magnificent vestibule Pullman pal- 
ace trains are luxuriously equipped and manned by 
the most efficient crews. The tourists are under the 
charge of a tourist agent and chaperon, and have at 
their call for ready service a ladies’ maid, a stenog- 
rapher, and typewriter. The two remaining tours will 
leave New York Thursday, March 26th, and Tuesday, 
April 14th, and the round-trip rates will be $275 and 
$300 respectively. The later tour will be run via 
Portland and Tacoma returning. The rate includes 
Pullman accommodations, meals en route going and 
returning, six ide trips, and several carriage rides. 
For itineraries and space, application should be made 
without delay to George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, or to Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 233 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, or 849 Broadway New York. 


TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


On your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of departing from Grand Central Station, 
traveling over a great four-track railway, along the 
Hudseon—America’s most picturesque and beautiful 
river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 
or ne the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
vestibule trains, with unsurpassed service and equip- 
ment. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over ~ years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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TEN POUNDS | 


{TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT 1: 
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no question bor ancer Shave cam be 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 


; - .. ~—_ aa Soda . 
| gained. Semel a aay tthe ues 
CONSUMPTION, 


( SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
. i] 
f OLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DiS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK, 
a ~ os the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 
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Do your bond, stock, and 
banking business with 








a@> “‘ Att Asout THE Boop, Skin, Scacp, AND Harr” mailed free to an 


Bad Complexions, 


address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

CuTicurA ReMeEvIES are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.;_Cuticura Soap, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Cuticura REsoLvENt, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor 
Remedies, $1. Prepared by Porrer DruG AND CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston. 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated 


Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 


and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 


Saie greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. Price, 25c. 





SHORTHAND. 


To more extensively Introduce our improved method of 
instruction in Shorthand, on receipt of 10 cents (silver) 
and 3 stamps we will forward the first 5 lessons, detailed 
directions for studying them, exercise sheets for return to 
us for correction by experts, and pamphlets giving full 
information about stenography. Our lessons were ar- 
ranged by experienced professional newspaper reporters, 
and will enable any one to become a competent stenog- 
rapher. There is great demand for efficient shorthand 
writers at remunerative salaries. 


The New York College of Phonography, 
144 WEST 28d STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE STANDARD 








XDSTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S F00 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE SOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST, 


©. Fougera & Co.. Agts. 30 N.William st, N.Y. 





DOD SONGS, ser FREED sake 
VOLUMES WANT THEM 
SEND STAMP PUB. CLIMA: AVE., CHICAGO, LLL. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 
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By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- 
phia, President National Woman’s Health 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, N 
M. D., Kansas City; Mrs, Annie Jenness- 
N Miller, New York; and other eminent § 
writers upon this important subject, 
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\\\\ A HANDSOME PAMPHLET BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS 
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AIL, POSTA PREPAID 
ON RECEIPT O POSTAL CARD REQU \ 
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Postpaid te any address on receipt 
of 25c. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
Write for circulars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 


Magic Introduction Co. ,227 Bway. N.Y. 





The only medicated toilet soap, and the | 





Fine Parasols 


—_—_ A ND—— 


UMBRELLAS, 


Which include the celebrated ‘‘ Congress ’’ and 
** Trueworth ”’ Silk Umbrellas, 


GENTS! MAKE MONEY. Take orders 
s for our superb Portraits made 
from small pictures. The best paying business 


to be found. Send for terms. S.C. TALLMAN & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y. 





CONSUMPTION NOW CURED. 

Koch’s Bacilli killed. Bronchitis and Catarrh among 
the “has beens.” Bacillicidal Saturation finally suc- 
cessful. Correspondence invited. Pamphlets free. 
N. Y. BactuuicipE Co. (Lung Department), 155 W. 34th 
Street, New York. 








are all insured for 14 years free. 





They cost from $3.00 to 
$15.00. 

They look better, fit better, 
feel better, and last longer than 
all others. 


Every shoe-store sells them. 










SHOE CUT OPEN TO SHOW 
HEART TRADE — MARK 


INSIDE OF ELASTIC. 


MONE GENUINE 





T 
HEART on 
} Stampen on THE © 




















PURE, 
SOLUBLE, 
Delicious. 





THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD, 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA & COFFEE. 


OUTENS 


““ Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 


Easily Digested—Made Instantly. 





C 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
The Original--Take no other. 


OCOA 












LEWIS 6. TEWKSBURY, Banker, 50 Broadway, New York, 
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hair t 
sougt 
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Impo! 
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Rheumatism, 


EING due to the presence of uric 
acid in the blood, is most effectually 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Be sure you get Ayer’s and no 
other, and take it till the poisonous 
acid is thoroughly expelled from the 
system. We challenge attention to this 
testituony :— 


“‘About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months, and am 
pleased to state that it has effected a 
complete cure. I have since had no re- 
turn of the disease.’’-—Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 125th st., New York. 


“One vear ago I was taken ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, being con- 
fined to my house six months. I came 
out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system 
disordered in every way. I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to 
improve at once, gaining in strength 
and. soon recovering my usual health. 
i cannot say too much in praise of this 
well-known medicine.’’ — Mrs. A. 
Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





A (jiu trated Pamphiet. 10Oc. 
e 


The Bs s all about eyes, how diseased, 


— when to use glasses or how to dis- 
card them; methods of treatment 
without the knife. Tue Eves, 155 W. 34th St., N. Y. 





FITHER SEX. ANYBODY. 





D. Prof. Dyke's Elixuz grows the heavies 
a beard har in 
By ~~ =)) Tomedy, im bottles or metal cases, with 
8. Jobm Millard, says, Prof. Dyk > the Snes perfume known, » i 
Elixir bas produced a heavy mo: o “empes or alver four umes 
m my upr p in 4 weeks. My face this amoz. are. Addr: 


‘ hy 
waseatirely smooth. Thousands more 


—t mail sec 5 one 
Smith Ned. Co. Palatine. lll 





Wasi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


and Seattle. Sen stamp toy 
SHINGTO Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 
SEND A BLIP OF PAPER the size ef your finger and 
10 cents in Silver and I will mail you eme of these Solid 
Rolled Gold Rings and my Catalogue of Rings, Emblems, 
“h 00 an hour 


Watches and Novelties for egents to sell 
easily made. Address C. ER MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 


DR. HORNE’S ELECTRIC BELT 


PRICE, $5 AND UP. 


POSITIVELY CURES RHEUMATISH NEU- 
Sm RALGIA, LIVER, KIDNEY and exnaust- 
wen ing nervous DISEASES of both 
y 100 degree s of Electricity. 
GUARANTEED latest Improved, most 
powerful MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELT in 
the WORLD. Pamphlets free. 


: ma . DR.W.J.HORNE REMOVED‘°I80 WABASH AV. CHICAGG 
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P Ohfehester’s English Diamond iit 
Original and Only Genuine. 

2*™\ sare, always reliable.Lao:es ask Druggist 
~ for Chichester's English Diamond Brand in 


Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with’ 
blue ribbon. Take no other, Refuse dan- 
. Fae a f 










qerous t 

Druggists, or send 4e, in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timonials and **Relief for Ladies,” in letter. by 
return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 
ChichesterChemical Co., Madison Square, 
Sold by all Local Druggists. Philada., Ps 


10,000 ACENTS WANTED 


to supply the imperative demand for ),000 
ohm 5 a the oun able and p— HAY of 


Gen. WM. TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


This work is a splendidly written 
Life stury of the Hero of “March- 
ing through ia” —his ro- 
mantic youth—Brilliant Caree 
in War — Patriotic Manhood— 
Beautiful Old Age—of thrilling 
interest(—Richly illustrated, 
and will have an Knormous 
Sy 13 mo on PP. tow Rrtce. 
(tos per week forAgents 
Send 35c. for outfit or best terms 
to HUBBARD BROS.. Pubs., 
406 Race St., Philada. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so wniveraaily 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH Avenue, New YorE 














Remedies for Cure of Disorders resuh 
=}e0-NINE ing from over-taxation of Brain and 
" Nervous System, Weakness, Insom- 

nia,etc. Send stamp for sealed ‘‘TREATIBE.'’ 
DR, PERCY, Box 753, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Morphine Habit Cured ta 10 
2 


t days. No pay till cured. 
OPIUM Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon. Ohio. 


GRILLO 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, astric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
883 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


The STAR BANJOX 


Is made on entirely new prin- 
ciples and produces the most de- 
sirable QUALITY of tone com- 
bined with the greatest volume 
and carrying pewer, making it 
the finest instrument extant for 
stage or parlor use. 

PRICE LIST MAILED FREE, 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago, 








very agreeable to take, for | 


| 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
. CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The Special Food for Brain and Nerves. 

Prepared according to Professor Percy's formula (in his “ Prize Essay ” to the Amer 
can eee Ameo) 4 the ONLY preparation of the Hypophosphites, identical in 
composition with the phosphoid elements of the « P ng i 
human Brain and Nerves, the principle necesxary See that this signature is on each label. 
to prevent disease, to restore and sustain rita 
powers. Invaluable to Business-men and all 
Brain-workers, both sexes, aged and young, and 
asa preventive of Consumption. Indorsed by Leading Physwians. Not 
a “* patent medicine,” nor acid Phosphate. * 

Pamphiet with Testimonials, tree 


4 A DI ES Druggists, or by mail ($1.00). F. Crosby Co., 56 W. 25th St., New York 
’ .) 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 











“ James,” exclaimed the proprietor of the 





store, angrily, “ put that glass cover back on the 























limburger cheese.” A customer came in smok- 


ing a cigarette. “ James,’ vociferated the pro- 
prietor, “ take the cover off the limburger cheese 


again !"— Chicago Tribune. 
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MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


OMPLEXION 
POWDER. 








¥t fmparts a brilliant transparency to 
Skin. Hemoves all pimples, frecktes A— | 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate: 
ly soft and beautiful. It no lime, 
white lead or arsenite. In three shades; 
pilok or white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


W AYNE’S Celebrated 


Cork - Filled, 
Self-Ventilating, American 


HeFRIgERATORO 


GUARANTEED TO BE 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


OVER 50 DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES, 
IN HARD AND SOFT WOOD, 
At LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


If your dealer does not have them, 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, to 








any man in the room—thanks to 
the ‘Golden Medical ong Sl 
Consumption is Lung - scrofula. 


TAM-O0-SHANTER’S RIDE. 
“Yes,” said he thoughtfully, puff- 





JOS. W. WAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER, 
124 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, 0. 


RNS. swabeRotens 


Beware of Imitations, 
NO 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 














New YORK 


@hocolate Sehool 


Noll4 WEST 25" STREET. 





ing ring after ring of smoke into 
the air above his head, “'Tam-o- 
Shanter’s ride through the mid- 


night wind with the uncanny 
witches pursuing him, was a 
strange fancy of Burns’. It al- 
ways reminds me of 2 certain 


time in my life when I seemed 
pursued by every demon of dis- 
ease. Indigestion, dyspepsia, al- 
most constant sick headache, weak 
lungs, boils and ulcers, everything 
seemed to ail me, and my physi- 
cians had a9 | given me up as 
a sure victim of consumption. 
You know, in Burns’ story, just 
as the foremost witch was seizing 
Tam’s horse by the tail, he reached 
the middle of the magic stream— 
and his pursuers vanished. Well, 
just as I was giving up in despair, 
a friend sent me a bottle of Dr. 


For Scrofula, in its myriad forms, 
and for all Liver, Blood and Lufg 
diseases, the “ Discovery” is an 
unequaled remedy. It’s the only 
guaranteed one. If it doesn’t bene- 
fit or cure, you get your money 
back. It’s the cheapest, Liver, 
Blood and Lung remedy, sold by 
druggists, because you only pay 
for the good you get. 

Can you ask more ? 

“Golden Medical Discovery ” 
strengthens Weak Lungs, and cures 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, 
and kindred affections. Don’t be 
fooled into taking something else, 
said to be “just as good,” that 
the dealer may make a larger profit. 
There’s nothing at all like the 
“ Discovery.” It contains no alco- 
hol to inebriate ; no syrup or sugar 































to derange digestion. As peculiar 
in its curative effects as in its com- 
position. Equally good for adults 


Free 


Lessons 


Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which I took. In an incredibly 
short time my disease entirely van- 














Give n ished. To-day I am as strong as/or children. 
a "= TheLibrary of Americanl a 
Wednesday, is I N6LIDrary Of Americaniterature #2: 
and Friday | It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. e 
AFTERNOONS, 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by a Dermatologist with 2 years’ ex- 
rience. Paghly ipderesll Gr the medical pro- 
ession ; unequaled as a rem for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
complexion, ete. In ispensable as a toilet article, 
and 4 sure preventive of al] diseases of the skin. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price SOc. 


ESTERBROOK ES 


GARFIELD TEA’ 


CONSTIPATION 


AMD 


SICK HEADACHE | 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la-gest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckies, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red 
veins, oily skim, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, at office or by ‘etter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Seaip Affections and their Treaunent sent (sealed) for lOc. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W. 42d St.,N.¥. City. 


BETWEEN 8 AND 6 O'CLOCK, 











. J.B 


manSt. NEw YORK 


Confederate Relics orate Cones 


234 King Street, Charleston, 8. C. 


PENSION OLD CLAIMS 


SETTLED 
under NEW Law. 
Soldiers, Widows, |'arents send for blank wee 
tions and information. Patrick O’F aRRELL, Pension 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 


Wonderful Discovery. Painless and Secret 

Cure at Home, Thousands of References 

Book (sealed) FREE. No confinement. 
Dr. KAsE, 174 Fulton 8t., N. ¥, 


NE hy 


l\6BEEK 















THE BEST MADE. 











Thompson, the most noted physi- 
cian of England,says that more than halt 
of alldiseases come trom errors in diet. 
Garfield Tea overcomes results of bad eating, 
cures Sick Headache; restores tha Complexion, 
curs Constipation “Ges 2, trg$ ple from 

ruggist.or send O1.) 25S8r. YOR K. 
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CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR IT EVERYWHERE 









| me 


PAY 


——— 


Ui 


A GENTLE 
Mr. BrRiIMMINGHAM (who has just joined the 


gentlemen kindly diwect me to the — gwound ?” 





| 


| 
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| 


| 





POWDER ~ 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest | 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 


Seport, August 17, 1889. 





GOLD MEDAL, PAI PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baker & Co.’s 
a Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure | 
and tt is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of | 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and | 
admirably adzpted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 










Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most t economical “Stock” for 

oe” — nd ls forty-fi ds of 

ay pruis orty-five pounds o 
grin ay 


r our book of receipts showing use 
of eamOun's EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








Avon: Ai 


pr amt 
Fe ny ANN 


a ee 


HERCULES. 


Spartan Athletic Club)—" Will one of you 


“THs Is AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 
Walter Besant. 


WHEN YOU ORDER 


A pollinaris 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The well-known Yellow Labels of the Apollinarts 
Jompany, Limited, are protected by Perpetual 
Injunctions of the Supreme Court. 
Beware of bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris 
labels but refilled with a spurious article. 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 


which, tf genuine, is branded with the name of the 
Apollinarts Company, Limited, and the words 
“ Apollinaris Brunnen” around an anchor. 


B.Altman&Co. § 


[8th St., (9th St., and 6th Ave., 


ARE NOW SHOWING THEIR 


‘SPRING IMPORTATIONS 


——OF'— 


LADIES’ 


COSTUMES, 


WRAPS, 


‘Tea Gowns, House Robes, 


UNDERWEAR, 


HATS, BONNETS, 


Laces, Trimmings, 


Dress Goods, Silks, Etc, 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
ARE YOU COLLECTING SPOONS? 


—JUST MANUFACTURED— 
Our Beautiful Historic SILVER Souvenir Spoon 


»“BEVER W WY Crs,” 


(Early name of the city of Albany, N. Y.)j 





KN 
Pa 
0 
0 
N 
5 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


curate representation of the 


gold bowl. 
satisfactory. 











IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


--Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORE. 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 








the he Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fail. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book crproott REE 


My. 


Only bank from which it isimpossible 
to get coin out by manipulation before 
bank isfull. Solidas a rock. Cannot 
get out of order. Avoid imitations. 
Sent post-paid for 25c. (silver). Write 
for price list. Inducements to agents 

AMERICAN INTRODUCTION *C0., 

11 Park Row, New York. 
85 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ils 








LITTEE GE 








EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 


'- COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE scuiael 


FOR 











EXPERT WRITERS 








ACCOUN- 
TANTS 


NCH RIAN 
OUNTING HOUSE _ 









So.o sy STATIONERS evervwnere. 


Samples FREE on receipt of of return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN C CO. ‘ 


Something New ! | 
L. SHAW’S 
Ideal Wave, 


With Skeleton Foundation, now all 
the rage, weight 4% ounce, with or 
without parting, improves the looks 
of both young and old instantly. 


ONL Y DE POT for Skeleton Bangs, Waves, Wigs, 
and Toupees. Patented November 15th, 1887. 

Gray and Silver White Hair and Switches, the 
finest in the world. 


6810 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





NOW OPEN, the New Magnificent Parlors for 


Hair Cutting, Curling, Shampooing, 
Every lady has a private apartment. 
COCOANUT BALM FOR THE COMPLEXION. 
Excels all others. 
Price, $1 per box. 
Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves. 


and Dyeing. 


Recommended by Physicians, 


Indelible 


Tint for the Lips and Face, soft asthe blush of | 


Price, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
NEW IMPROVED AUBURNINE, 

for changing Gray, Faded, or any undesirable shade of 
hair to the lightest drab blonde or darkest brown and 
black. Will not rub off ; is perfectly harmless. $1.50 and 
$2 per box, Hair-dyeing parlors now ready. Mail orders 
receive prompt attention. Send for new illustrated 
catalogue, 54 WEST 14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE.,N. Y. 


the rose. 











structure, the pride and glory of the ‘“‘Empire State, 
years in building, and has cost nearly twenty millions of dolls ars. 
Sterling Silver ‘Teaspoon can only be obt \ined from us. 
Sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of price, with privilege to return if not 


W. H. WILLIAMS & SON, Silversmiths, 
_$2 North Pearl Street, Albany, Now York. 














[Marcu 28, 1891. 


The ornamentations on the handle of this exquisitely wrought spoon include an ac- 
famous Capitol at Albany, 


N. Y., a. magnificent 
which has been over twenty 
This unique, odd-shaped 
$2, plain bowl; $2.50, 


” 


Price 








|. gOUQUEy | 
DELICIOUS SCENT. —LATEST CREATION 
DRUGGISTS AND CES MISTS OF U. 8. JS 
eHoea) 
) 
CORAHS. 


| en ee tie ee 
|  CHorst) 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 
) 
Constecbee hk 
New and Beautiful Designs and 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
a a | 
‘. SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
INDIA PONGEES. 
Exquisite Coloring, 


Unrivaled for 


SUMMER AND SEASIDE WEAR. 


Proadevay AS ] 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 








BROWN'S 
‘CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 
| —FOR— 


Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth 


—AND— 


| purirvine THE BREATH. 


i. is the Best Toilet Luxury known. 
Druggists, etc., 25c. a bottle. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


LIEBIG ~COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A _ addition gives great 
| strengt and flavor to Soups, 
| Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 








For sale by 








POPE MFG. co., 77 Franklin Street BOSTON. 
: 12 Warren St., NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 
aay wamaaen Factory, HARTFORD, CONN, 


